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The Lantern of Diogenes 
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§ Ours is an Age of Turmoil, of restlessness and 
transition. Two world wars have initiated it; the 
last of these—the most horrible and fateful—still 
has its repercussions in the world. Hungary, Laos, 
Algeria, Cuba, the Congo—such names but signify 
part of the power-struggle that still is going on 
everywhere in the world. Communism pitted 
against democracy, independence versus outside 
control, the dominance of one group over another, 
race set against race, prejudice against prejudice— 
these are some of the facets of that struggle. And 
Yh PEN the threat of an even more devastating holocaust 
weet = ois a grim reality. 
{ These are times, therefore, when it is well to ask 
ourselves most searchingly, Just what does it mean 
to exist as a human being, as a free and morally 
responsible agent in a free and morally responsible 
society ? The fate of all of us is in the balance. 
§ Ina technical sense man has entered a new Age 
of Discovery. Yuri Gagarin’s flight through space, 
circumnavigating the earth in a matter of minutes, 
proves it. But at precisely this very moment, when 
the whole of mankind should unite in man’s 
common venture into space, national rivalries are 
projected beyond the earth’s horizon, and there is 
talk of dominating our planet from some man-made station 
in orbit. This is the time, therefore, to stop and to ask what 
it will benefit man even if he traverses the whole universe 
but takes along with him wherever he goes his own petty 
rivalries, his conflicts, his enmities, and his unhappy tendencies 
toward self-destruction. 
{| The Eichmann case merely underscores this necessity for 
moral self-examination. 
§ That the crimes which form the background for the trial 
are horrendous is beyond question. That Eichmann is guilty 
of playing his part in perpetrating them he himself has 
admitted. In these respects the case is clear. Our demand for 
justice, however,—if in the face of such crimes there can be 
any justice—must be based on the fact that in the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz, Chelmno, Belsern. Sobibor, Treblinka and 
Maideneck mankind itself was _:timized and outraged, not 
on the circumstance that Jews figured high on the casualty list. 


§ And how many of us are free from prejudice? 
W. H. W. 
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Yours Faithfully, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling 


BY 
JENNY LIND PORTER 





I NEVER saw Ralph Tyler Flewelling, the 
eminent philosopher and founder of The Personalist, and yet, 
through his letters, I knew the essence of the man—earnest, 
courageous, witty, human, and humane. Excerpts from his letters 
to me spanning the years 1944-59 will share with others the tears 
and laughter which animate these pages and recall the divine 
humanity of this great soul. Dr. Flewelling was eighty-nine years 
old when he died in the spring of 1960, but age could not wither 
him nor custom stale his infinite variety. To his loving family 
and to friends the world over, to his devoted students and readers, 
he was an abiding inspiration. One may see Dr. Flewelling’s 
portrait, painted by John Hubbard Rich, in Bowne Hall at the 
University of Southern California, but the following selections 
from his “letters to a young poet” bring us a portrait, too, 
satisfying and rich, the inner life richly delineated. Said Emily 
Dickinson, ‘“‘I like a letter, because it is the mind alone, without 
corporeal friend.” 

When I first sent ““The Thousand Voices” to The Personalist in 
1944 and received in the mail a terse note of acceptance from 
Florence Smith (““Dear Madam,” it read—and I was seventeen!), 
I had no idea that providence had generously sent me the wisest 
of literary mentors, as it had previously blessed me in kindred 
fashion with an imaginative, artistic mother. One associates Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling with such lines as 
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How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbéd, as dull fools suppose. 


for into his philosophical prose there came, with natural grace, 
references to Greek plays and Chaucer and Blake which were 
testaments to omniverous reading. “Frye’s Fearful Symmetry is an 
examination of William Blake’s work, out of which I got a great 
many thrills. [Blake] calls attention to those who in the setting 
sun discover only a large round object resembling a gold guinea 
whereas he sees therein cherubim and seraphim and a great 
multitude of the heavenly host crying ‘Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord 
God of Hosts!’ If you got a bit of this spirit into Eddie [I was 
tutoring], you have given him the most important bit of his 
education.”’ Then he added, “Yes, I have reread Chaucer within 
the last two years and was amazed to find in him a man very 
different from the one that I studied in college where most of 
my attention had to be spent on grammar and .. . [not] the 
undying beauties of his work. I am glad your experience in 
college Chaucer differed from mine.” 

As I sit here looking at the vast expanse of sky which charac- 
terizes the high plains of Texas, it seems to match his spiritual 
largesse, and while the December wind carries the dead leaves 
across the grass, I turn the pages that say over and over: Such 
men cannot die; come le foglie, like the leaves, they know transition. 

Dr. Flewelling was outspoken in his criticism. “The only criti- 
cism that would occur to a hard-headed old philosopher would 
be that there is a little vagueness about it.’’ Or “I feel that you 
have a great gift with which you can go very far. You will probably 


have to learn to suppress most of your output, or after it is written, 
to let it lie fallow, awaiting new inspiration.” Not long ago I 


wrote in gratitude for words: 


What I have done with words is, love them, 
I found I never grew above them. 
They set me higher than a king might sit, 
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Because of them, the fires were lit, 
Because of them, my heart was warm, 
Because of them, I knew no harm 

Of time or chance or even death. 
Because of them, I drew my breath 
Believing life was precious stuff 

And all my days on earth enough 
That any god might ever dream 

Or of his logic plot and scheme. 
What I have done with words is, love them, 
I find I never grow above them. 


The subtle nuances of language did not escape him, and the more 
I practiced my craft, “blotted a thousand” errors, the more 
intense his interest in my work. Do you remember Coleridge’s 
innate courtesy to and understanding of awkward young Hazlitt? 
So Dr. Flewelling with his students and literary disciples. His 
unselfish delight in the growth of another’s mind showed that he 
had been both minister and educator. Joy and wonder never 
abandoned him. “While you, the duckling, swim forth boldly 
on the high seas, I, the hen, cackle fearfully up and down the 
shore. The future is sure if you keep close to the Divine Source, 
so launch out, but dedicate all to God” (1954). He straightened 
out my Biblical English in the poem called “Three Pilgrims I,” 
a poem which represents man’s earthly pilgrimage as failure for 
bone and mind unless they have the support of faith and love. 
R. T. F. we may well identify with the spiritual pilgrim, who 
says quite simply, “‘A greater staff will hold thee: it is Love.” 

Although Dr. Flewelling was capable of making one murmur, 
“The lyf so short, the craft so hard to lerne,” with his patient 
scrutiny of detail, he was a man of vision and imagination. 
J. Allen Boone heard him read and said, “You certainly are a 
great instrument for poetry.”’ But Dr. Flewelling was so humble 
that he made fun of himself when compliments multiplied. “‘My 
ego . . . is already more out of plumb than the leaning tower 
of Pisa and may crash any day now.” 
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My imaginative friend could also be very practical. “I am 
interested in what you say of your studies which should bring 
you material and inspiration, but pray do not neglect the inspira- 
tion which comes of social contacts, for this, too, is of the utmost 


importance in your development. How much better off Emily 


Dickinson might have been had she not been so deprived” (1948). 
And, in 1949, “Emily is a friend of mine, and if I am, in the 
slightest degree, to be your Thomas Wentworth Higginson, it was 
very appropriate that long years ago, at the inauguration of 
A. Laurence Lowell, Higginson was my companion in the 
academic procession. I realized that I was in very high com- 


ee. a6" 
In 1948, Dr. Flewelling decided to print the long prose poem, 


> 


“The Valleys of Morning,” in The Personalist, and before each 
of the four sections he inserted a descriptive line. I never sing 
“The silence of eternity interpreted by love” in church that I 
do not think of how he placed it before Part III of this poem 
as a suitable key to its meaning. He changed my ‘“‘Homo Sapiens”’ 
and “‘Wir Epigonen”’ to “Atomic Age 1950” and “Atomic Age 
2000 A.D.” He explained in a letter to a poetaster who begged 
to know why he printed my poems and rejected hers, that “‘Poems 
are born and not made, they are like the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth and one cannot tell from whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.”” He added, tongue in cheek, “I fear that my 
advice . . . will not be appreciated.” 

In 1949 we still had ten years of letters to come. On November 
10 of that year he wrote of the “kindness and generosity of my 
friends” and was sorry that “many of my faithful colleagues quite 
as deserving will have to go unportraited.”’ My first alma mater, 
Texas Christian University, tried at this time to bring him to 
the campus for a lecture series. This did not become a reality, 
though President M. E. Sadler, himself trained in philosophy at 
Yale, made every effort in this direction. “I am no barnstormer;” 
R. T. F. observed, “it takes me about one lecture to get my 
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audience into sympathetic response.” And since he could not 
come to Texas for a single lecture (he wanted to deliver ‘“‘an 
important message and should have three or four months to 
prepare it’), I missed a real chance to see him personally. ‘‘Both 
Mother and I will be very happy if you choose Southern Cali- 
fornia for your future work and . . . I think you might do as 
well here as anywhere.” 

In 1949 Dr. Flewelling had been busy with the Tully Cleon 
Knoles Annual Lectures at the College of the Pacific, while in 
1950, ‘“‘as a bolt from the blue came the offer of a visiting 
professorship” in Claremont Men’s College. “So you see I start 
a new Career in my seventy-ninth year. I marvel but rejoice that 
they want such an old fellow.’ Of my father’s unique way of 
swearing—he named the planets in rapid order when he was 
irritated—Dr. Flewelling said roguishly, “I am afraid that some- 
times I would not always confine my profanity to the planets but 
he is to be commended for this.”’ This is the same charming imp 
in R. T. F. which caused him to write in 1954, “‘An editor’s life 
is a dog’s life, gr-r-r!’’ and to twinkle an eye toward the rabbi 
in Jerusalem who felt “‘possessed of the Devil . . . and appeals 
to me to cast that person out.” “Beetle my brow, Babe, but you 
are a brick!” shouted the first sentence of a letter when I did 
not become angry over Dr. Garland Greever’s criticism of my 
poem beginning, “‘Beetle, brow, on the high-boned cheek.” “‘He 
had been trembling in his boots for fear of your anger but I 
reassured him. I appreciate more than I can say the spirit in 
which you received it, for it augurs well for the future’’ (1954). 
He ended, “‘So keep your powder dry, and don’t be diverted to 
trivialities, nor away from the spiritual high calling to which you 
are committed.’ Once he commented that in philosophical articles 
“large words and phraseology frequently cover a multitude of 
intellectual sins” (1951). 

“Do not fear to be metaphysical,” he wrote (I was absorbed 
in Donne), “‘for in that direction lies the greatest opportunity, 
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and above all keep the rare gift of humor.” A book was “forming 
like a storm cloud in my mind,” he said, but he promised to 
“pray for your success as for my many other students, some of 
whom promise to leave me far in the rear.”” He warned against 
the “dry as dust temptations that beset the scholar’s path.” 

His own heavy schedule never cancelled his style. “I hesitate 
to make the excuse which Marcus Aurelius asserted a gentleman 
should never make, press of business and lack of time. You 
mention Erasmus’ Folly and I quite agree with you. So much 
so that I put many pages of it in The Things that Matter Most 
and lecture on it to every class. It is . . . so human that it has 
application to ‘all times and existences . . .”’ (1952). Besieged 
by manuscripts, he commented, “I must receive around twenty- 
five bits of verse every week . . . and rarely find any ‘fit to print.’ 
I mean that literally as well as literaturely. You would be sur- 
prised at the garbage that comes in, and from the presumably 
modest sex’? (1952). Meanwhile Dr. Flewelling’s “long wingéd 
arrows of thought” had flown afar—to Mecca, Jerusalem, Moscow, 
Paris, London, Belgium, Rome.A student in the Vatican was writing 
his doctoral dissertation on none other than my beloved mentor. 

The prizes I sometimes won gladdened his heart. “I am very 


anxious that you may survive more or less uncritical adulation.” 
He did not want me to have another doctorate. “‘I bank on your 
originality. . .. You do not particularly need more professors like 


b 


me.” And again, “I am greatly concerned that you should 
achieve that freedom which can make you one of America’s 
greatest, though the way may be hard” (1954). He advised more 
contact with the workaday world. “So put on your jeans, join 
a canning factory, a gas station, the WACS, or the Salvation 
Army with a tambourine. Life is full of tragedies and also of 
illumination and theophanies, and the dust of the earth contains 
power to explode the universe.” In 1957 I went to work for a 
publishing and printing firm and heard some profanity which did 
not sound like names of the planets. 
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In 1955, my satire, Peter Bell the Fourth, elicited a reproach from 
R. T. F. “Beware the cynicism of Diogenes nor feel too young 
the misanthropy of old age.” I was also addressed as “Ma chére 
belle dame sans merci.”’ ““The Windharp” he praised and published, 
liking especially the part about Emily Bronté. 


Beset by visions, the great Bronté knew, 

Articulate of sadness and of pain, 

Sweeping the massed emotions like the rain 

And thunder bursting on the lonely heath, 

The wind that she must claim, the wind and storm 
That in the quiet study shook her form. 


“T am up to my ears,” he exulted, “in exciting things (to me) 
to think and write about.” He felt an urgency to give expression 
“to as much as I may before the shadows of evening grow too 
deep” (1955). He thought The University of Texas should publish 
my poems, but they needed to make money from their books, 
and I would have caused them to say, like the disgusted printer 
to Coleridge, ““Your books, sir, have never covered the expenses.” 
The elf in Dr. Flewelling slyly reminded me that Pearl S. Buck 
solved the problem by marrying a publisher. 

He printed my translation of Ronsard’s “De lélection de son 
sépulcre’’: 

And I shall at that hour 


Lodge where the blessed power 
Sets happy spirits free. . 


Appreciative of continental literatures, he noted that he frequently 
repeated to himself Mignonne, allons voir si la rose. He recommended 
me for a Guggenheim grant (which I did not receive) and said, 
“Your courage thrills me.”” His own “Jennie,” in 1956 married 
to him for sixty-three years, fell and broke her hip. Tenderly he 
cared for her. One does not jest at scars when he has been 
wounded, deeply and often. Thus he could say of my father’s 
long illness and death: “‘My early years were spent in the Christian 
ministry, and the last thirty-nine at this University. Consequently 
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I am often called to conduct funeral services for my rapidly 
disappearing colleagues, and sometimes it is very hard. However, 
I am helped by the . . . conviction that there was a love which 
conceived my being back in the primordial chaos and has brought 
me to this very hour and these tasks by a continuous series of 
providences, and will maintain me as long as I am adequate to 
them and has others waiting when these are done. All our lives 
are embraced in that love.” 

In January of 1956 he sent me a four-volume Udine edition 
of Dante, since I was studying The Divine Comedy in Italian. ““The 
accompanying volumes were picked up by me one rainy December 
evening in 1925 in an old bookstore on the rue de la Sorbonne, 
Latin Quarter, Paris. I was taking lessons in binding and sought 
a nice edition of Dante, old and well printed. The store was 
littered from floor to ceiling with piles of books resting on the 
floor in front of the overloaded shelves, yet the aged bookseller 
said he had just the thing. . . . It was my purpose to bind them 
de luxe, and their present condition is a testament to my failure 
[his busy life] . . . . 1 am sending them to you because . . . they 
go with your dream of working on The Divine Comedy, and are 
a sort of dedication to that task. There are openings in Dante 
that have never been fully apprehended” (1956). The months 
were difficult after my father’s death and the loss, too, of the good 
friend and great teacher who directed my work at the university. 
“*As I see it,” wrote Dr. Flewelling, ‘“‘we are each of us the unique 
product of the Divine Spirit bringing together that combination 
which is us, from the very day and depths of chaos itself. Our 
real home is in God, and His most cherished dwelling place is 
in our souls” (1956). ‘‘We can only work at the pattern as we 
conceive it in obedience to the Divine Will as we understand it, 
and trust Him to bring the harvest in His good time” (1956). 


Carefully he went over the manuscript of Azle and the Attic Room, 
which was to be published in the spring of 1957. “You will be 
constantly growing, and when time and circumstance and sorrow 
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have taken a deeper toll, it is my certain faith that you will speak 
to your generation with a power greater than any other of our 
time. God bless and keep you”’ (1956). He sent me a copy of The 
Old Yellow Book in March of 1957; he was busy but had time 
for me.‘‘I have long ago given up all hopes of fame; it does not 
appeal as once it did, but I hope to get some honest words written 
that will help someone.” He dared to print my Dido poem, 
protesting the fact that a Negro coed was removed from a uni- 
versity opera cast because of public prejudice. The “octo- 
geranium,” as he facetiously styled himself, thought he might slip 
easily into “‘nonogeraniumism,” even though he often worked at 
his desk until three in the morning. “Write, write, write, and 
burn, burn, burn, but not too much,” he warned. “You can 
expect to ‘catch it’ from the critics.”” His autobiography, finished 
in 1959 and finally called The Forest of Yggdrasill, was begun in 
1957. He thought no one save his family might be interested in 
it! Of himself he sighed, “I think I must be the oldest employee 
in the university service, the ‘last leaf’ fluttering in threat to 
depart. The day goeth away and the shadows stretch out, and 
I must now turn to other things, but I shall always believe in 
your work and your future and shall remember you . . . in my 
daily prayers.”” He was pleased with my long Alamo poem and 
“could not conceive of an intelligent committee which will fail 
to give it the reward.” It didn’t win the award. 

In September of 1958 I went to The University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville to teach, and on September 17 I heard from Florence 
Smith that Dr. Flewelling had undergone a serious four-hour 
operation. But he returned to the office, to hours of work, and 
to that love of life which brought an enthusiastic R. T. F. to 
a university breakfast for Queen Frederika of Greece. He liked 
my Michelangelo monologue, with the lines 


Truth is the figure lying in the stone; 
We with rude hammers break away the shell. 
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In August of 1959 I had a letter which rejoiced that I had returned 
to my native state—‘‘home’s best’’—to teach. “‘Your ultimate 
success is as certain as the day if you keep in line with the Divine 
Will. Our times are in His hands. . . . When we have done all, 
and our preparation is complete, we shall find doors miraculously 
opened to us.’’ He said that minor surgery would return him to 
the hospital but that the doctors “have had the audacity to 
promise me ten more years of activity.”’ This was my last letter, 
dated August 30, 1959. 

In October of 1959 Mrs. Smith wrote that he had broken his 
hip in a fall at home. He and Mrs. Flewelling spent their last 
days together, spirits unflagging if bodies were frail. I wrote to 
Dr. Flewelling, though I did not burden him with the news of 
my mother’s death on February 10, 1960. By April he, too, was 
gone. Always he signed himself to the world and to one who would 
not forget his guidance, “Yours faithfully.”” This faith was both 
his heritage and his legacy. To him I may direct this prayer of 
grateful remembrance on behalf of all to whom he brought the 


proportioned dream: 


Our Father, teach me to listen, 
Revive the proportioned dream; 
In honor, frame Thy blessing, 

In honor, mold each beam, 

Each rafter of Thy own choosing, 
Each window, as pleases Thee, 
Destroying my fragile shelter 

For reasons I cannot see. 

Send me the storm and lightning, 
Send me temptations rare, 

And marvel if I transcend them, 
Marvel the heart can bear 
Rafters of Thy own choosing, 
Windows of giant frame 

Because the patient tenant 

Works in the giant’s name. 








Mysticism and Rationalism 
in Morris Raphael Cohen 


BY 
LEONORA COHEN ROSENFIELD 





|; the 1920’s and, increasingly, 
during the 1930’s Morris Raphael Cohen developed a reputation 
as the enfant terrible of American philosophy. According to this 
interpretation, to which his Voltairean grin lent credence, he 
relished the role of mocker par excellence and his favorite part 
was that of advocatus diaboli. The more it was expected of him, 
the more he performed it—even upon occasion against himself. 
It is related that at Harvard he once read a paper in philosophy 
to which no objections were voiced. He thereupon rose to the 
occasion by proclaiming, “Here is what J could say against the 
position,” and proceeded to demolish his own thesis. 

He was indeed as gleeful a pricker of ideological bubbles as 
ever wielded a logician’s penpoint. Did he not delight upon 
occasion to dip it in acid? Was not his tongue customarily as 
sharp as his razor-edged mind? His ironic wit was proverbial, 
his skill at dialectic sword-play the despair of those he dis- 
comfited, whose number was legion, and cause for rejoicing 
among his still more numerous admirers. 

More soberly he was and is known as the great philosophical 
exponent of scientific method, an agnostic and a sceptic. It will 
come as a surprise to some to hear him called a mystic. When 
reminded that it was he who applied the term to himself, at least 
as he defined it, they may shrug it off as an effort to jolt people 
by a clever paradox. 
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Cohen was dead serious, however, in his statements on mysti- 
cism. It is hardly possible to follow his philosophy in its ramifica- 
tions, to get to the bottom of his rationalism, to realize how 
thoroughgoing was his polarity, without paying heed to his 
words on mysticism. To view him as a rationalist unaware of the 
mystical realm beyond reason is to foreshorten him by one of the 
many oversimplifications that have been made about a thinker 


of essential subtlety. 

Of his friend, the poet Edwin Arlington Robinson, Morris 
Cohen once said, “‘A mystic is a man who recognizes that there 
is something beyond and doesn’t try to describe it. Robinson, in 
that regard, was a true mystic.’’? And so was Cohen himself. 

In the preface to the work that most fully presents Cohen’s 
over-all philosophy, Reason and Nature (1931), the author offers 
this guide to “readers who have a predilection for conventional 


labels’: 


I am a rationalist in believing that reason is a genuine 
and significant phase of nature; but I am an irrationalist 
in insisting that nature contains more than reason. I am 
a mystic in holding that all words point to a realm of 
being deeper and wider than the words themselves. But 
I reject as vicious obscurantism all efforts to describe 
the indescribable. . . . I am willing to be called a 
materialist if that means one who disbelieves in dis- 
embodied spirits; and I should refer to spiritists who 
localize disembodied spirits in space as crypto-mater- 
ialists. However, I should also call myself an idealist . . . 
in the Platonic sense according to which ideas, ideals, or 
abstract universals are the conditions of real existence, 
and not mere fictions of the human mind.? 


As a consistent opponent of supernaturalism, Cohen was a 
naturalist, in that sense a materialist. But between his materialism 
and the materialism of one who admits only matter in the universe, 
there lies the long shadow of Plato. Cohen’s idealism or anti- 
nominalism, his belief in the reality to which words point, was 
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based on something like Platonic eidos. He liked to call it “logical 
realism,” basing it on the reality of logical or mathematical 


relations. 
Reason and Nature deals with mysticism in three passages. 


“Genuine mysticism” 


asserts that all intellection and language move in the 
mist of appearances and cannot reach the ineffable 
reality. Genuine mysticism always holds fast to the idea 
that the substance of reality is altogether beyond the 
power of language. (452) 


Next, “vicious or obscurantist mysticism” is characterized: 


Mysticism is vicious or obscurantist if it denies the 
definite or determinate character of things in the interest 
of beliefs which cannot stand the light of reason. (154) 


Cohen’s kind of mysticism is then distinguished from ob- 
scurantist mysticism in the chapter on “The Metaphysics of 
Reason”’: 


Rationality does not exhaust existence. The relational 
form or pattern points to a non-rational or alogical 
element without which the former has no genuine 
meaning. ... If this doctrine that our universe thus 
contains something fundamental to which we may 
point but which we cannot fully describe be called 
mysticism, then mysticism is essential to all intellectual 
sanity. But if we use the word mysticism to denote 
this faith in a universe that has ineffable and alogical 
elements, we cannot toc sharply distinguish it from 
obscurantism. For the former denies our power to know 
the whole of reality, while the latter holds reality to be 
definitely revealed to us by non-rational processes. 
. . . The essential difference between rationalism and 
obscurantism depends upon whether our guesses or 
obscure visions do or do not submit to the processes of 
critical examination and logical clarification. Our 
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reason may be a pitiful candlelight in the dark and 
boundless seas of being. But we have nothing better and 
woe to those who wilfully try to put it out. (164-165) 


Among the reviewers of Cohen’s Reason and Nature, Henry 
Hazlett in The Nation emphasized the centrality of its author’s 
concept that there are necessary limitations of reason in nature. 
Here, pointed out the reviewer, lies the very core of the book. 
“‘Nature is more than reason, always there remains the beyond, 
the unexplored, the contingent.’’* 

Cohen’s representation of mysticism can be somewhat further 
delineated. In “Concepts and Twilight Zones” (which first 
appeared in 1927, later in A Preface to Logic) Cohen differentiates 
between the rationalistic and mystic types of intellect: 


The rationalists are those who love sharp distinctions, 
clear subdivisions of structure, and hate blurred outlines 
and overlapping areas. They regard themselves as the 
clear-minded, opposed to the muddy-minded mystics. 
But the mystic is conscious of the wealth of being and 
possible experience, not yet made definite, which perhaps 
never can be made definite. 


The rationalists’ derision of the ““muddy-minded mystics” is not 
shared by Cohen. One of his letters to his friend Justice Holmes 
makes clear that Cohen’s scorn, if any, is pointed the other way. 


Discussing R. F. A. Hoernlé’s Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, 
Cohen writes Holmes in 1920 that: 


Hoernlé and his master Bosanquet are peculiarly in- 
sensible to the vast penumbras and vaster darkness that 
surrounds even our clearest ideas. Their philosophy thus 
lacks any of the spirit of resolute adventure which makes 
the human glory of philosophy. Starting with the 
assumption that everything is ultimately known or 
knowable, they cannot possibly do much for the genuine 
extension of the realm of human knowledge.® 


Holmes shared with Cohen “the spirit of resolute adventure”’ 
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that impelled each of them to seek for light to pierce the shadows 
of our ignorance. In 1920, Holmes had just written Cohen that: 


the passionate pursuit of the mystery was self-justifying 
and the satisfaction of it an end in itself. Your insistence 
on similar views always gives me great pleasure.® 


Another trait of Holmes’s that Cohen admired was his ‘‘com- 
bination of scepticism and mysticism,’ according to which “‘we 
do not and cannot know the ultimate nature of things but we 
are controlled by forces bigger than ourselves.’’? 

Reason and Nature was dedicated to The Magnificent Yankee. 
Its very last words evoke ‘“‘the abysmal mystery of existence.” 

Cohen’s final utterance on mysticism that I am aware of was 
made in January, 1939, to his metaphysics class at Harvard. He 
called himself a mystic in not believing that words include all of 
reality. Thought and language refer to something more than 
thought and language. Thanks to Professor Roderick Chisholm’s 
kindness in showing me his old student notebook, we may quote 
Cohen in a definition reminiscent of the one in Reason and Nature: 
“True mysticism is the realization of the fact that there is some- 


thing more than what is described.” 


Delving into hitherto undisclosed journals of Cohen’s youth, 
one can trace the roots of his recognition of mysticism’s attractions. 
Morris is twenty-one when he confides to his diary his early 
reflections on the subject. 


July 26, 1901: While I was always (at least since meeting 
T. D. [Thomas Davidson]) opposed to sentimentality and 
mysticism my readings on the subject of mysticism and 
the reflecting on it, together with Mr. [Percival] Chubb’s 
defense of Tennyson’s sentimental mysticism have made 
me, in spite of myself, realize the great truths behind 
this conception of life. In this my few meetings with Mr. 
[David S.] Muzzey have been of great service. My 
“conversion”’ (if it may be called one, for it is not a 
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complete change of view) has not come about suddenly 
nor by any arguments that the “other side” brought up. 
It came about simply because in trying to refute it, I 
began to see the truths on the other side. I am not yet 
a sentimentalist nor a mystic, but I have come to 
realize on cool rational grounds that there is an 
experiential basis for this view of the world... . 

My studies in mysticism from Récéjac, Inge, Royce and 
Vaughan have been more fruitful in the main... . 
Jan. 14, 1902: Refreshing to read Emerson. Possessing 
more experience than formerly especially of the ‘‘mystic’’ 
type I find that I understand him now (knowing why 
I did not understand him before). 


On June 12, 1902, Cohen’s diary note refers to his article on 
“The Gospel of Relaxation for the East Side’ published in the 
Alliance Review. 

Of course [William] James’ article had a good deal to 
do with it—suggesting many expressions, etc.—but the 
thought of it was the outcome of my mystic experiences 
and my reading of Emerson. 


Morris goes on to speak of the piece making a hit and being 
reprinted in The American Hebrew and the Jewish Daily News. 
Unfortunately, he tells us nothing about the nature of his “mystic 
experiences,” more likely literary than religious. At thirteen he 
had lost belief in the God whom he had been brought up to 
venerate. Later he defined his God as an ideal of holiness,® all 


the while rejecting monotheism. Nevertheless, he perceived ““The 


mystic sees God in a swoon . . . in the sense of vividness, the 
phenomenon may have the greatest possible reality.” The im- 
pression was jotted down in an undated notebook of Cohen’s, 
evidently used when he was twenty-four to twenty-six. 

He was no more a monist than he was a monotheist. ““There 
can be no monism in my heart,” he once wrote. There was no 
all-inclusive rationalism in the young man who in the same 
notebook penned the following: 
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My thoughts, and observations (influenced by ex- 
periences, moods and perhaps liver) lead me more and 
more to a systematic view of the universe—viz., that the 
universe is not an actual harmony but only a potential 
one—i.e., that there are many independent sources 
working in different directions. . . . The foolishness in 
ascribing all that happens to one personal force or one 
constant impersonal force. One force could not produce 
a world of strife, and real movement, and progress. The 
multiplicity of experiences refuses to be codified into one 
law. Beyond the world of law and order there is always 
a fringe of chaos. Progress would be a delusion if there 
were no real chaos. 


“Chaos” sounds like Peirce’s “‘chance,”’ but it also applies to 
the mystical in Cohen’s Nature. 
“The Faith of a Logician,’” Cohen’s intellectual autobio- 
graphical essay, which first appeared a year before Reason and 
Nature, made clear, however, that mysticism could never super- 


sede rationalism in Cohen’s view. 


Though I am singularly sensitive to the literary charm 
of certain types of mysticism such as that of St. Bernard, 
or Tauler, it seems to me amazing that anyone should 
argue as James did that the mystic’s ecstasy can prove 
any of the dogmas of religion. I can see no proof that 
the object of the mystic’s experience has any more 
objective validity than the similar visions of one under 
the influence of drugs.® 


Looking back over the passages examined, two elements may 
be distinguished in Cohen’s mysticism: the chaotic or nonrational, 
and the Platonic realm of being, deeper and wider than the words 
themselves, to which the words point. Both are beyond our grasp. 
In either case, Cohen refused to relinquish faith in man’s best 
guide, “critical examination,” “logical clarification,” or the 


scientific method. 
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Just as Russell spoke in Mysticism and Logic of logical mysticism 
originating in Parmenides and Plato, so Cohen could speak in 
terms of the mysticism of a rationalist, sans swoon or ecstasy, sans 
prophecy, religious conviction, or sense of the ineffable. Instead 


of being tinged with the supernatural, his mysticism was impreg- 
nated with humility and a sense of human limitations. It formed 
part of Morris Cohen’s non-anthropocentric view of the cosmos. 
Less optimistic than that of a Descartes or a philosophe of the 
Enlightenment, Cohen’s was a “rationalism rational enough to 
envisage the limitations of mere reasoning.”’® Truths can be 
discovered today that yesterday seemed unknowable, and for 
tomorrow the horizons of knowledge are wide and bright. But 
“endowed as we are at birth with infinite ignorance” (4), we must 
acknowledge the unknowable as limitless. Subtracting from in- 
finity leaves infinity. Cohen knew that men can never plumb the 
bottomless depths, circumnavigate “the dark and boundless seas 
of being,” or become gods. 

Mysticism and rationalism co-habit Cohen’s universe like the 
north and south poles, opposite and complementary. Sweet is 
sweet by contrast with the bitter. There can be no fixed without 
reference to the unfixed, no truth without reference to nontruth, 
as Cohen proclaimed. His principle of polarity he called “‘the 
leading idea in all my own philosophic synthesis.’’'? Without 
reference to it, Cohen’s simultaneous belief in mysticism and 
rationalism may seem puzzling. Conversely, to grasp the com- 
pleteness of his polarity, one must bear in mind that it applied 
to his fundamental vision of mysticism and rationalism. Mysticism 
js thus a necessary doctrine in Cohen’s philosophy, not only 
because of our inherent inability to know the whole of reality, 
but also as the point of differentiation with rationalism. 

It would be misleading to end this sketch without reiterating 
the basic soundness, albeit incompleteness, of the popular view 
which recognizes Cohen’s great contribution as rationalistic. Un- 
flinchingly, he defended rationalism, even when it hurt, as hurt 
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it did upon occasion. This in an age which has witnessed attacks 
upon or substitutes for reason from all sides, respectable or 


otherwise. 

Through his teaching, his writing and his endeavor to live the 
life of reason, Morris Cohen dedicated his life to its cause. 
Something of what rationalism meant to him he expressed at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his teaching at the City College of 
New York. The tributes then paid him were acknowledged in 
a speech that has never been available to the general public. 


In closing, he said: 


I know that faith in reason is not popular today... . 
Though science is a word to conjure with, the terms 
rational and intellectual are means of opprobrium. . . . 
How indeed does the life of man differ from that of the 
beast except by the possession of a few great ideas which 
open a window on the great seas of eternal being? Logic 
may not fathom the depths, but it may train us to look 
fearlessly into the abyss which surrounds us. (81-82) 
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Individuality 


BY 


S. PAUL SCHILLING 





Wan constitutes true individuality? 
Is the human individual simply a transitory emergent from a 
racial whole or a truly distinct existent? Are the distinctions we 
make in physical nature only conveniently designated aspects of 
experience as it occurs, or do they reflect ontological differences? 

The view that the main mark of individuality is position in 
actual or imagined space-time should be rejected, since it does 
not account for nonphysical entities. An individual is rather a 
stable continuant with a definable nature—an entity with a 
constant, determinable character, capable of maintaining its 
integrity and identity in changing circumstances. Within this 
conception an individual may be either a particular instance of 
a type or class, or a unique, unparalleled, distinctive entity, the 
only one of its kind. The fullest significance of the individual is 
found in the second of these meanings, in the singular. Instantia- 
tion and singularity connote, respectively, lower and higher 
degrees of individuality. 

Individuals, as experienced, do not exist in isolation but in 
relations of similarity and contrast. Each particular instance of 
a class is related to every other member of its class, and all interact 
with instances of many other types. This interconnectedness is no 
less characteristic of singulars. The ascription of uniqueness to any 
individual, such as a statue, a statesman, or a philosophical 
concept, involves an implicit reference not only to all other 
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somewhat similar entities but to the whole of reality. Hence, we 
must inquire how individuals are related to each other, to classes, 
and to the whole of experience. 

Broadly speaking, five main types of solution to this problem 
have been offered. Viewed together, they bear a kind of dialectical 
relation to each other, each suggesting another which is its 
opposite or in some degree an outgrowth of it. Hence what follows 
may perhaps appropriately be called the dialectic of individuality. 
It contains five stages. 

1. According to medieval realism and one interpretation of 
Plato the individual has no reality of its own, but is a particular 
embodiment or expression of one or more universals. As a member 
of some class or the point where several classes overlap, it may 
be said to participate in or imitate the universals represented, but 
universals alone are ultimately real. This doctrine recognizes that 
logical thought cannot dispense with universal concepts, which 
alone enable us to understand particulars and individuals through 
relating the common elements which characterize them. Affirming 
a rational universe, realism opens the way to the generalizations, 
laws, and predictions of science, and makes true knowledge 
possible. However, it fails to account convincingly for the concrete 
singularity of individuals, which give every evidence of being more 
than mere collections or combinations of universals. To assign 
independent existence to abstract concepts or to laws more truly 
seen as simple uniformities of behavior is to distort experience. 
Apart from particulars and interpreting minds, universals would 
be unintelligible. 

2. Such an exireme view tends to generate its opposite, which 
is equally extreme. Nominalism asserts that the individual alone 
is real, universals being but names for similar qualities of par- 
ticulars. The class concept has a place in human thought, but 
it has no objective reference whatever. 

This view has the merit of recognizing that it is concrete 
individuals which are central in the immediate experience of 
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living and doing. Our knowledge of classes, types, and general 
laws grows out of our observation of particulars. Nominalism 
accords well with the experimental and empirical emphases of 
modern science and philosophy. However, it is marked by serious 
defects. It cannot account for similarities in particulars or for the 
universalizing activities of the human mind. Whether or not 
universals express realities, they are needed to denote them. If 
nominalism were true, speech and meaningful communication 
would be delusions; neither laws of thought nor laws of nature 
would have any rational basis, and mathematics, logic, and the 
natural sciences would be impossible. 

3. In the effort to avoid the defects of nominalism without 
succumbing to the abstractness of realism, the absolute idealists 
offer a solution implicit in their view of reality as one all- 
embracing, purposive, self-contained whole of experience. Reality, 
says A. E. Taylor, “is an Individual of which the elements are 
lesser individuals.”? Finite individuals are understandable only 
as aspects of the Absolute, which alone is perfect individuality. 
True individuality belongs only to the concrete universal, that 
which systematically embodies ‘“‘a single coherent structure in a 
plurality of elements or parts.” Entities may therefore be said 


to possess degrees of individuality, depending on the wealth of 
the content which they embrace (comprehensiveness) and on the 


completeness of the unity with which they embrace that content 
(internal systematization). ““The more a thing includes of existence 
and the more harmoniously it includes it, the more individual 
it is” (109, 110). 

This view advances our understanding of individuality by 
construing it in terms of conscious experience teleological in 
character. Both universals and particulars become more meaning- 
ful when viewed as activities of mind than when seen as in- 
dependent existents. Yet absolutism fails to account coherently 
for the eachness of things as known in experience. Finite things 
are not truly individual, but only more or less remote approxima- 
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tions to the individuality of the Absolute. Furthermore, on the 
human level it is contradictory to regard finite individuals, with 
their errors and wrong choices, as included in an Absolute viewed 
as cognitively and ethically perfect. The same judgment cannot 
be at the same time both false and true, nor the same choice 
both wrong and right. Yet absolutism offers no escape from this 
dilemma. 

4. Recoiling violently from the absolutist position, pragmatists 
and operationalists swing to the opposite extreme. Far from 
viewing empirical individuals as merely aspects of an all-inclusive 
mind, this type of thought accepts them simply at their face value, 
finding no evidence of any ultimate oneness or connectedness, 
stressing rather the sheer manyness of the real, and often denying 
that individuality has any objective grounding whatever. 

For example, William R. Dennes, defining the individual simply 
as an instance of a type, regards individuation as “‘a symbolic 
convenience.”” Our conceptions of individuals and types alike 
represent merely interested human classifications of certain phases 
of nature or our own experience; they are ordered selections 
which save labor, prolong life, or otherwise satisfy human needs, 
but correspond to nothing ontological. Nature tolerates any 


classification of her processes which may be convenient to those 


who make it. An eccentric chemist might affirm the existence of 
only two chemical elements, gold and nongold, a highly complex 
electron pattern including all the other elements recognized by 
orthodox chemists. Nothing could disprove his classification, 
though it might be impossible to translate known chemical laws 
into his terms, and though he might be seriously inconvenienced 
by losing his job or even his life through starvation. Nature neither 
protests inconvenient groupings of individuals nor endorses the 
practical devices which reflect human interests. From her point 
of view, one scheme of selection is neither more nor less correct 
than another.? 

This view has several noteworthy virtues. It recognizes the 
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plurality and diversity of things which absolute idealism either 
ignores or obscures. Whatever their ultimate status may be, 
individuals must be taken seriously. Operationalism conserves the 
fullness of their particularity. By refusing to assign any meta- 
physical status to individuals, it avoids some of the difficulties of 
both realism and nominalism. It does not hypostasize universals 
at the expense of particulars, nor does it leave in the realm of 
impenetrable mystery our human tendency to group particulars 
in classes. It illuminates the psychological origins of individuation. 
Whether or not our selections of individuals and groups are 
objectively supported, it is true that they are normally made in 
response to some human need. The need may be the practical 
desire for the most useful and convenient classification, or it may 
be the intellectual or aesthetic urge to orderliness and relatedness 
in our conceptions. In any case the classifications arrived at 
reflect actual interests of those who make them. 

Nevertheless, the pragmatic view of individuals and their rela- 
tions is seriously defective in several important respects. It offers 
no intelligible account of the manifest fact that individuals do 
function in relation to each other and to more comprehensive 
wholes. This relatedness of functioning can hardly be accidental; 
it suggests rather some kind of objective connectedness. The 


pragmatist helpfully calls attention to the individuating and 


classifying proclivities of human beings, but fails to take due 
account of the fact that human beings belong to a larger context. 
The possibility that their modes of thought and action may shed 
some light on the nature of that context should at least be care- 
fully investigated. 

In regarding as individual only instances of some type con- 
veniently grouped in response to some human interest, opera- 
tionalism oversimplifies the nature of individuality. As we have 
seen, the term “‘individual’”’ may refer simply to a single instance 
of a class, but it may also connote a unique entity with some 
qualities so distinctive that the full flavor of its individuality is 
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lost if it is treated merely as one of many units of its kind. Indi- 
viduality attains its full meaning only on the level of singularity. 
Operationalists ordinarily obscure or exclude that meaning. 

Pragmatism overlooks the need for critical evaluation of our 
supposed interests. If our interested selection of certain entities 
as individuals springs purely from the desire to satisfy some human 
need, what shall we regard as individual when human interests 
clash? It was to the interest of Mussolini to regard the state as 
the supreme individual, but such a view was disastrous to the 
interests of those who thus became mere pawns of the state. If 
interested selection in the satisfaction of need is our only criterion, 
then one selection is as valid as another, a nation is as much 
an individual as a person, and Hitler’s theories are as true as 
Jefferson’s. If the reply is made that what is sought is the satis- 
faction of the needs of all in the greatest possible harmony, it 
should be pointed out that this represents a partial desertion of 
the pragmatic criterion or its correction by a different principle— 
that of the welfare of all men in relation to each other. However, 
Dennes’s defense of the two-element classification of the eccentric 
chemist shows that at least one pragmatist maintains his relativism 
quite unabashedly, making no attempt to harmonize the satis- 
faction of needs in determining individuality. 

If we are to undertake any evaluation of competing interests, 
we need some standard more inclusive than the satisfactions of 
limited groups at particular times. But once we recognize the 
value of comprehensiveness, we are called upon to extend the 
scope of inquiry as far as possible. This requires some reference 
to the character of the cosmic structure in which we must pursue 
our interests. We may ask, for example, Is the student or the 
school, the worker or the labor union, more truly individual ? In 
order to answer adequately questions like these, we must not only 
examine the relation between the person and the group, but must 
also ask whether there is anything in the nature of reality with 
which the one selection accords better than the other. 
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Operationalism evades the problem of the ultimate meaning 
of individuality. For many minds, however, this question cannot 
be ignored; indeed, the demand that it be dealt with arises out 
of the very experience which pragmatists insist should be taken 
seriously. Nature, as we experience it, either responds to and 


supports or resists and upsets our classifications, suggesting an 


objective system of relations which transcends mere human 
convenience. As Francis Bacon put it, “‘Nature can be conquered 
only by being obeyed.’’ We do not make the world we desire, 
but find a world we must accept. 

All in all, rather than deny all objective significance to in- 
dividuality, it seems sounder to affirm the real existence of inter~ 
related individuals and classes, while freely admitting that our 
human apprehension of them is glaringly incomplete, constantly 
in need of correction and improvement. 

5. Just as the defects of absolute idealism gave rise to prag- 
matism, so the difficulties of the latter require that we seek a view 
more adequate than either. To merit acceptance, such an inter- 
pretation of the interrelations of individuals must somehow con- 
serve the strengths and avoid the weaknesses of both the third 
and fourth stages in our dialectic of individuality. Perhaps the 
needed synthesis may be found if, with absolute idealism, we view 
individuality in terms of conscious, purposive experience, yet 
recognize, with pragmatism, the multiplicity and diversity of that 
experience, while rejecting both the block universe often implied 
in the former and the relativistic, utilitarian subjectivity of the 
latter. Such an effort may be seen in personal idealism, which 
refers individuals and their interrelations to an eternal, dynamic, 
cosmic structure, the purposive activity of the supremely personal 
Individual, which sustains but does not absorb them. 

Like Socrates, in trying to explain individuals and classes we 
may start with Anaxagoras’s view that Mind sets all things in 
order. Our best clue to the nature of individuality is to be found 
in the purposive, integrating activity of our own minds, which, 
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in adapting means to ends, discover in or assign to things an 
individual character. In somewhat similar fashion, entities may 
ultimately be distinguished from and related to one another 
according to the orderly processes of the supreme Mind on whom 
nature and all finite minds depend. 

Regarding reality as essentially personal, this conception offers 
the best explanation of both universals and particulars, since 
personality is a concrete individual which thinks in universals, 
yet builds them from and embodies them in particulars.* Or, as 
Brightman states it, mind “experiences particulars and relates 
them to laws.’ The view also accounts for the interrelatedness 
of all entities, sustained as they are by the creative activity of 
the supreme Individual; and it likewise explains the uniqueness 
and manifoldness of things, grounded in the immeasurable 
qualitative richness and multiplicity of function which in ultimate 
Mind must far exceed that diversity-in-unity which marks our 
finite experience. In addition, this form of idealism preserves the 
true individuality of finite selves, viewing them as unified wholes 
of conscious awareness dependent on, but not absorbed in, the 
Individual whose purposes they partially apprehend.® 


NOTES 


1Elements of Metaphysics (London: Methuen and Co., 1903), 98. 

**The Meaning of Individuality,” in George P. Adams et al. (eds.), The Problem of the Individual, 
53-78. 

*The view here expressed owes much to the work of the medieval conceptualists, notably 
Avicenna, Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas. 

‘Edgar S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt and Co., [1925] 
1951), 138. Note that mind is also capable of universalizing independently of particulars. 

5Limitations of space forbid more specific inquiries, highly desirable at this point, into the 
significance of individuals in physical nature and human life, and into the metaphysical status 
of individuality. 








Is God a Person or Personal Being? 


BY 


PAUL L. BROWN 





A COMMON AND hallowed way to 
describe the divine is as a person or personal being. Not only 
worshippers, but many theologians and some philosophers employ 
this terminology. Frequently, among worshippers and certain 
theologians, the challenging of the concept “personal” as 
descriptive of the divine or the raising of the question, Is God 
a person or personal being? is viewed as the final heresy or the 
denial of the divine and the existence of God. 

In Christianity to conceive God in any other manner than as 
a person or a personal being has been a deviation from orthodoxy. 
Although there has been such deviation in the past as well as 
in the present, orthodoxy has been able to maintain the field 
despite some rather forceful onslaughts and, no doubt, will possess 
the field for some time to come. 

The main stream of Christianity has been correct in its assertion 
that the conception of God as personal is in harmony with the 
view maintained in the Old and New Testaments. There are 
suggestions in both Testaments of deity conceived in other than 
personal terms, but the biblical view of God is overwhelmingly 
personal. The ancient Israelite may have held nonpersonal con- 
ceptions of God. Although signs of this may linger in Old Testa- 
ment passages, the passages themselves have been absorbed in a 
later theology which views God as personal. 

Biblical theologians are not the sole defenders of God as 
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personal, for certain philosophers would describe God in the same 
or similar terms. On the American scene the interpretation of 
God as personal has had able exponents. B. P. Bowne and 
E. S. Brightman were noted leaders in Personalism and per- 
sonalistic thought. “God is a Person supremely conscious, 
supremely valuable, and supremely creative, yet limited both by 
the free choices of other persons and by restrictions within his 
own nature.”! This is a concise characterization of God given 
by E. S. Brightman. The whole universe is considered an expres- 
sion of a Supreme Person. “In such a universe there is a Supreme 
Person and such other persons as his purpose may will to exist; 
physical nature is real only as the concrete functioning of the 
purpose of the Supreme Person; universals and values are the 
laws of his purposing.”’? 

There have usually been protests to the characterization of God 
as personal or a personal being. Sometimes these protests have 
been the voice of a small minority and on other occasions they 
have stemmed from a general philosophical and scientific temper 
that stands in opposition to such a view. In some instances the 
protest against characterizing God as a person or personal being 
may arise from one’s having a belief in God but contending that 
such a description of God is unsatisfactory. It is in this latter 
framework that the present article is written. 


Let it be granted that references to God as a person cannot 
be eliminated from human discourse. There are areas of man’s 
life in which this characterization of God serves valuable purposes. 
Worship is one such area. In the worship of God man may employ 
numerous terms which theologically and philosophically are un- 
satisfactory; and, although theology and systematic thought 
should condition the terminology employed in worship, human 
beings soaring in flights of praise and exaltation cannot and should 
not be confined to terminology that is acceptable when the 
intention is to inform. The functions of language in worship are 
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not intended primarily to inform. Apart from worship there are 
other occasions in the life of the believer when his references to 
God are not intended to be primarily informative, but expressive, 
directive, and/or ceremonial. Literature, including the Bible, i 

full of such occurrences. The individual who would delete such 
references to God as a person lacks sensitivity to the feeling and 
emotions of man, and insight into the nature and functions of 
language. 

The convenient parlance of everyday speech is another area 
where speaking of God as a person or personal being is not 
criticized except by the oversensitive. As the doctor records for 
certain practical purposes the death of a patient as occuring at 
10 a.m., in a similar manner it may be convenient to speak in 
less than the most accurate descriptive terms of God. 

Persons who are dealing with the education of the young and 
unenlightened will immediately be sensitive to the need and value 
of employing certain terminology, even though inadequate from 
the viewpoint of accurate description, as a device to bring the 
unenlightened step by step to a more adequate understanding. 
This is a common practice in a great many disciplines as evidenced 
in the initial introduction to concepts of number, a circle, or 
energy for the schoolboy. A comparable situation prevails in 
leading people to a more adequate conception of God. In this 
context it would seem strange to raise any objection to the use 
of the term “person”’ and other related concepts in the description 
of God. 

While recognizing the role and use of the concept of God as 
a personal being in certain areas of man’s life, there still remains 
the question whether the conception is adequate or satisfactory 
as a descriptive and informative concept. Is this an adequate 
definition or description of God for a theologian or a philosopher 
to employ? 

Such terms as “person,” “‘personal,’’ “‘personal being,” and 
“personality” refer to and have their meaning in the human 
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being. Persons are organisms like ourselves. Although the terms 
‘*person”’ and “personal being”’ have been applied to other forms 
of being, from natural forces through animals to God, such use 
is, nevertheless, a transference. Man confronted by beings which 
have similarities to himself has proceeded to personify those beings 
and to attribute characteristics to them which are distinctively 
human. In a similar manner “personal’’ and “personality” have 
been torn from the framework of man. Animals have been 
endowed with personalities, and natural forces have emerged in 
the garb of the personal; but the terms “personal” and “‘per- 
sonality’ should be rescued from such use. Since the word 
“‘person’’ in its various forms does have an obvious and concrete 
object in the human being to which it refers, then, unless God 
is conceived as a human organism, some more appropriate term 
should be used. 

The Personalist may reply, as A. C. Knudson in fact does, that 
in the case of God or deity personality is divorced or separated 
from corporeality. He states, ““This linking up of personality with 
corporeality lies at the basis of one of the most common criticisms 
directed against theism since the time of Xenophanes. The 
response to it is found in the fact that the body is not an 
analytically necessary factor of our mental life. Our inner personal 
life might conceivably go on apart from the present material 
organism. Personality as such does not necessarily imply cor- 
poreality.”* For Knudson the essence of personality is psychical 
and spiritual. Thus, Personalists proceed to define person and 
personality in terms of consciousness, intelligence, and will. These 
characteristics, apart from corporeality, are the characteristics of 
God as a personal being. The foundation for this type of response 
on the part of Personalists is their view of man. The legacy of 
Descartes is too much with them, and this legacy is not as helpful 
or valuable as many have imagined. The human being is split 
asunder into mind—which expresses itself in awareness, con- 
sciousness, and intelligence—and body, with such characteristics 
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as mass, passions, and organic functions. These divisions or strata 
in man are not as apparent to all observers as to Descartes and 
his present disciples. The human beings which many encounter 
are organic units. There appear no divisions or strata in man. 
He is one organic functioning unit. This is not to deny activities 
or aspects of man called consciousness, intelligence, or will. It 
is not even to deny that the terms “mind” and “body” may not 
be used if properly understood. But it is to deny that mind and 
body are divisions or strata found in the human organism. 
Mind and body can be viewed more appropriately as terms 
of analysis of the organic unit man. As an existing being man 
is encountered, viewed, and categorized. Certain of the en- 
countered aspects of man may be isolated in analysis and then 
in analysis conjoined. To this conjunction may be given, at the 
level of analysis, the designation “‘mind.’’ Other aspects of man 
may in similar fashion be brought together and called “body.” 
These represent, however, no divisions in man but only distinc- 
tions at the level of analysis, and, as such, may serve both 
theoretical and practical purposes. Care must ever be taken that 
these legitimate tools of analysis not be construed as divisions 
or strata in existing man. This is a mistake which most mind-body 
dualists appear to make. Having accepted the division of man 
into mind and body, they move on to such assertions as per- 


sonality existing without corporeality, or personality and person 


being understood in such terms as consciousness and intelligence 
and existing at a mind level quite apart from body. 
“Consciousness,” “intelligence,” and ‘“‘will” are also terms of 
analysis used in treating certain aspects of the human organism. 
As terms of analysis they may be variously delineated and 
employed. If consciousness is used to delineate awareness of 
objects solely in terms of some form of discriminating reaction, 
then other organisms besides man have this particular aspect or 
nature. On the other hand, if consciousness is used in the analysis 
of man to specify man’s self-awareness or awareness of awareness, 
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then man is probably the only organism we encounter which has 
this nature or capacity. In a similar manner intelligence and will 
may be used to mark features of the human organism which are 
unique, or to mark features that are held in common with other 
organisms. 

These terms of analysis, depending on how they are delineated, 
have their meaning rooted in the human organism and/or other 
organisms. Neglecting for our purposes at this time other organ- 
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isms than man, “consciousness,” “‘intelligence,’ 


’ 


and “‘will’’ are 
terms of analysis which have their specific expression in the nature 
and functions of the human organism. Meaningful in describing 
human beings as these terms are, what is the justification for using 
them in describing God? 

The answer which is often given to this, as to other questions 
of a similar nature, is that what is meant when God is spoken 
of as a person or a personal being is that God has consciousness 
and intelligence, but in a superior degree or perfected form. God 
is more than person; God is superperson, superpersonality, 
supreme consciousness, and superintellect. God is a person and 
has these qualities without the human limitations. God is an 
intellect which is not limited or finite, not faulty or corrupted. 
God is perfect consciousness. God is a will not unruly or evil. 
God is personality purged of human passion, weakness, and 
finiteness. 

The difficulty with these supposedly elevated, refined, and 
purified forms of consciousness, intellect, will, and personality is 
that they lack clarity and precision, and that they are redefinitions 
which have lost contact with the human being and with the 
framework within which they had their original meaning. When 
intellect ceases to be subject to error, will, and finiteness, it ceases 
to be intellect that is meaningfully spoken of in the framework 
of man. A person is one who has the limitations and qualities 
of the human organism. The term “superperson’”’ basically means 


nonperson. One is saying that this entity is above, and different 
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from, person—that is, it is nonperson or nonhuman. The super- 
intellect and the supreme consciousness indicated are of a non- 
human and nonpersonal nature. If these terms are meaningful, 
they apparently stand for something quite apart from what we 
know them to designate in persons. The contentions that God 
has aspects and qualities which bear some relation or a faint 
similarity to the human being may be true. However, any faint 
similarities and analogies between God and human beings are 
not sufficient warrant to assume a sameness of basic character 
and to apply terms which have their significant meaning in human 


nature. Perhaps certain individuals have been too often influenced 


by the view that man realized is divine or have taken too 
literally a biblical assertion that man is in the image of God. If 
man is in the image of God, then it is assumed God must be in 
some degree manlike, that is, he must be a conscious person. 

Another difficulty in describing God as a person or personal 
being is encountered as we view the vastness and complexity of 
the universe. The universe is from man’s understanding and point 
of view an expanding reality. If God is viewed as in some way 
a creator of the universe, then the concept of God as person has 
to carry a very heavy burden. What form of person is this which 
creates the galaxies, is not involved in space and time as human 
beings are, has somehow been involved in an evolutionary 
process, and is intimately related to the energy of the atom? 
Attempts to reconstruct person and consciousness in the light of 
these and related factors destroy the concept of person, for 
whether one answers the questions with a superperson concept, 
which we have already indicated as nonpersonal, or gives greater 
significance to other concepts as more adequately embodying the 
activity of God, a God of a nonpersonal form emerges in and 
from the attempted reconstruction. 

One has further difficulties with person, consciousness, and 
intellect applying to God when a continued study of the universe 
reflects the interdependence of all being. No longer can the 
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concept of God as person be satisfactorily expressed in a framework 
in which God and the realm of spirit and mind are disassociated 
from the realm of matter. This traditional bifurcation of being 
placed God in a position where he worked and used matter, 
which, though created by him, was dissimilar and apart. 
When, however, mind and spirit are understood in the context 
of being which also has its matter aspects, God conceived as mind 
or primarily related to the spirit or mind aspect of being is no 
more adequate than is God conceived as matter or primarily 
related to the matter aspect of being. Both conceptions fail to 
reflect an adequate understanding of mind or matter. God must 
seemingly be viewed as creatively involved in, and intimately 
related to, the stone as in and to the person. Can a God who 
is as much involved in, and related to, the neutron and proton 
as he is in and to human history be meaningfully called person? 

In a pre-Copernican universe it is not strange that man should 
be made the center of activity in the universe. An earth-centered 
universe usually encompasses persons and personal being as the 
highest value apart from God. Since the dying earth no longer 
has the heavens as her subjects, and the vast universe has its 
unknown regions and complexities, it takes a man of considerable 
optimism to assert that the universe is in any vital sense man- 
centered. Even the man of fervent religious convictions must 
ponder that some other form of being in the universe may be 
“the creator’s chief delight.’’ A conscious personal being who, 
some have felt, was the only God with whom man could com- 
municate and the only kind of God worthwhile, may appear very 
necessary and reasonable in a man-centered universe, but this is 
less likely, although nonetheless desired by some, when other 
forms of being assume greater importance and significance. 

Limitations of the kind suggested appear sufficient to indicate 
the inadequacy of the terms “person”? and “personal being”’ in 
describing God. But there are other factors which bear on this 
issue. The question of knowing God is one of these. 
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The knowledge of God is a phrase frequently heard on the lips 
of theologians and philosophers with a theistic position. A brief 
examination of the nature and scope of knowledge, however, will 
cast additional light on the problem of God as person or personal 
being. 

Knowledge has been defined and used in various ways. The 
scientist speaks of knowledge of the atom; the average citizen 
speaks of his knowledge of current happenings; the historian 
refers to our knowledge of the past; and others speak of ‘‘acquaint- 
ance with” and “‘knowledge about.’ At this juncture we cannot 
open up the whole study of epistemology, but a few considerations 
will be helpful. One distinction is important. The man who knows 
does so with full or complete evidence; a man who believes may 
do so with strong feelings and considerable confidence but without 
complete evidence. Everything not fully supported by evidence 
falls into the areas of belief, opinion, and high probability. 

This delineation of knowledge immediately suggests that there 
is very little in man’s life that can be asserted to be knowledge. 
Viewed in this epistemological framework, man’s conscious 
activity is primarily belief, high probability, and opinion. Al- 
though man in his pride may like to claim vast areas of knowledge, 


he in fact operates primarily at a much different level. The usual 
scientific descriptions are high probability. In the assertion of most 


propositions there lingers the doubt that observations may have been 
faulty, the rational expression deceptive, or the human insight 
misleading due to the categorizing framework and limitations of 
man. Operating primarily at the level of belief and opinion, man 
should ever strive to fashion beliefs and opinions of higher 
probability, greater reliability, and competency. Although some 
completely proved knowledge may be secured, the inquiries of most 
disciplines contribute to more adequate opinions and beliefs only. 

Any insight, or supposed insight, concerning God is not 
knowledge, but belief and opinion. Man does not have completely 
proved knowledge concerning God’s being or nature. There are 
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some theologians who would immediately suggest revelation as 
an avenue of such knowledge; but, to pursue the issue of revelation 
would take us far afield from the central purpose of this article. 
It must suffice at this time to indicate that, if revelation were 
knowledge, it should be able to vindicate itself as such to the 
minds of men concerned about and interested in it. Yet, neither 
historically nor currently does this occur. Many persons have 
approached revealed material and have not been confronted by 
completely proved material. If revelation there be, it also falls into 
the area of probability and belief. The live issue is which of the 
opinions and beliefs concerning God’s being and nature display 
the highest probability and reliability. Which views of God or 
conceptions of God as beliefs are more adequate or less adequate 
than the others? 

God, whatever such a reality is, is often asserted to have some 
creative tie with all being. Finite and limited human beings can 
hardly be expected to grasp and understand a deity who is 
accepted as the author of all being. The vastness of the universe 
and the range of being need not be emphasized to those who 
appreciate the smallness of the solar system in relation to the 
remainder of the universe. The complexity of the universe is 
recognized in some small measure by those who have entered into 
the age of the neutron and proton. How can man be expected 
to know a God who is in some measure creatively involved in 
such a range of being? 

In view of the limitations which surround man and the nature 
of knowledge, man can speak with no great assurance about the 
nature of any divine reality. In the mystery of his own existence 
man confronts being. This being may be vaguely recognized as 
a part or expression of a force, power, or God. Again, man 
confronted by being about him may catch a fleeting glimpse of 
some aspect or phase of being which suggests to him God, but 
in the last analysis God is beyond man’s comprehension. Man 
only confronts God on the “outskirts of his ways.’ God cannot 
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be proved or established by arguments, though some of the 
arguments for God’s existence shown by Kant not to prove or 
establish God’s existence possess merit in their suggestiveness and 
insights. 

Any description or conception of God is incomplete and, in 
the last analysis, unsatisfactory, necessary though it may be. Any 
description or idea of God is an insight expressed in a conceptual 
form which man employs to cope with the God he believes in 
and feels he encounters. The description of God as a person or 
personal being is of this nature. Limited men, unable to en- 


compass God, have an insight into God which they conceptualize 


as person or personal being; but this conception is in the last 
analysis unsatisfactory. 

Man can only believe and opine as to the nature of God, ever 
alert never to crystallize his conception of God but to form more 
adequate beliefs and opinions as additional insights into God and 
the understanding of the universe may dictate and suggest. When 
man says that God must be of a certain character, he is very often 
creating God in man’s image or as he desires God to be. To state 
that God must be a person or personality, or man cannot com- 
municate with God, is to endeavor to force God into our under- 
standing of what God should be and how God could or should act. 

The not uncommon assertions “If God is God, then he must 
be moral,” or “If God is not personal, then he is not really God,” 
have been impressive and final to certain individuals. All that 
can be meant in statements of this kind, it seems, is that if God 
does not conform to my conception of morality and God, then 
I do not choose to worship or call such a being God. Considering 
the limitations under which man labors, human convictions should 
not be restrictive as to what God is or will be. God need not 
be person and he need not be moral in any present human 
understanding of morality. God is not known ‘or encompassed, 
and man’s conceptions of any God reflect but a limited insight 
into God-being. 
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Historically, men have called many things God, have deified 
many objects and entities, and have characterized God in countless 
ways. The term “God” usually has been applied or related to 
whatever the individual has conceived to be of supreme value 
or significance. When physical survival was and is the paramount 
concern, men have usually viewed aspects of being closely allied 
with such survival as of supreme importance. The nature deities 
have held sway. The sun, the moon, and the thunderstorm have 
been variously interpreted as God, and nature’s ways and forces 
have in numerous ways been deified. When social problems and 
survival become acute, men usually view those aspects of being 
closely allied with such survival as of supreme importance. God 
becomes deities of war and victory and/or concerned with justice 
in the social situation, love, and mercy. 

The selection through the ages in various cultures of what is 
God has not been completely arbitrary. Although man may 
arbitrarily select some aspect of reality as supreme or ultimate 
and see this as God or relate God to it, being itself imposes upon 
man influential conditions and circumstances which affect man’s 
selection of supreme values or determine in some measure such 
selections. Being has had something to say in the past and will 
in the future in this matter of what is of supreme importance. 
Thus, perhaps man has arbitrarily selected a household idol as 
supreme, but being as it has imposed itself upon man’s descendants 
over the years has forced the later generations to modify the 
characteristics of the household deity so that it is concerned with 
social rights and wrongs or the old household deity has been cast 
off and God is now seen in terms and characteristics which take 
social rights and wrongs into consideration. 

Often conflicts arise between the traditional conception of God 
and that which an individual values as supreme and understands 
of the universe. Some of the individuals have emerged as prophets 
and, through their efforts, have introduced new understandings 
of God; others have continued to speak of God in the traditional 
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manner and to give token allegiance to God as traditionally 
conceived while really holding something else as the supreme value. 

Man’s reality is increased through his enlarged experience of 
being in all its forms. As more of being becomes real to man 
and imposes itself upon man, his understanding of the universe, 
his concerns and interests, and his values and conception of God 
are modified. Hebrews of the Sinai peninsula may localize God at 
Mt. Sinai, but the time comes when the Jews of the diaspora 
believe, with Jonah, that God’s activity is not confined to the 
geographical area of Sinai or Palestine. The reality of an earth 
of many peoples forced further modifications in what was con- 
ceived to be of value—and in the conception of God. The reality 
of a universe of such complexity and vastness as presently ex- 
perienced, in which man is an integral part but not the center, 
is forcing a re-evaluation of that which is of significance and of 
the very nature of God. 

As reality has increased and being has been further encountered, 
the God of all being and reality becomes the object of attention. 
Arbitrary and subjective selections of what is God become more 
obviously unsatisfactory, and man may increasingly get beyond 
himself to God—who will be what God is in all being rather than 
God constructed to meet some temporary needs. The attunement 
of self to whatever God, and to being which imposes itself upon 
us, becomes a greater concern than does the magical religion of 
endeavoring to control God so that he fulfills individual desires 
apart from those of one’s fellowman and of the rest of being. 

Hasty would be the conclusion which asserted that only in 
recent times could one expect a more adequate recognition of 
the nature of the universe, of the more significant values, and 
of God. Although, in general, this is true, there have been those 
individuals in the past as well as the present who have had a 
unique sensitivity to the character of reality and the nature of 
being—and of God. In this group we find Amos, Aristotle, Jesus, 
Spinoza, and many others. These men, and others like them, have 
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seen and understood more of the nature of being than have their 
contemporaries and many who have followed after them, and, 
thus, their conceptions of God have been more adequate. 

Our present experience tends to suggest that all of being has 
bearing and significance for the rest. Any supreme value should 
not be advanced apart from the totality of being. God should not 
be characterized apart from the totality of being. However, for 
reasons previously indicated, such a characterization is impossible. 
We stand, then, facing a dilemma: God and/or the supreme value 
cannot be characterized apart from the totality of being, yet we 
are unable to transcend that totality. This is a limitation of the 
nature of our situation in existence. 

In our daily life we are beset by problems and difficulties. 
Certain aspects of being and reality bear heavily upon us. Certain 
immediate goals are necessary, others appear desirable. Certain 
objectives are valued, and so are the means to those objectives. 
We, as the ancients before us, having made certain evaluations 
within the framework of limited information and understanding, 
advocate or advance as the nature of God certain qualities which 
we concretize and make the consuming description of God. The 
twentieth-century Christian, alert to social ills and problems, in 
many instances not only preaches a social gospel but regards 
God primarily as a God of love and compassion; and he may do 
so to the neglect of other characteristics or elements of the divine. 

To some degree this concern with man in society has brought 
about an emphasis on God as loving, or the personal being of 
concern, to the neglect and degrading of certain other elements 
of being. The God which is somehow akin to the life-force in 
the plants and animals, to the energy of the atom and the 
movements of the seas, is forgotten. The rest of the universe, apart 
from man, is looked upon as a secondary expression of God and, 
consequently, as of less value. Some mighty and fearful aspects 
of being are relegated to the background and divorced from God. 
The ceaseless striving, struggling, and creativity of being hints 
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at a character of God often not appreciated. The destructive and 
disorganized aspects of the universe suggest some interesting 
features of God’s character, as does also the seemingly unbounded 
energy of the universe—a universe which appears purposeless. 

Perhaps these and similar suggestions cannot be satisfactorily 
harmonized by man into a view of God, but any neglect of the 
indicated aspects of God’s nature will give us less than an adequate 
formulation of God for our day. We have already stated that, 
in a real sense, God is the unknown God, and that any charac- 
terization must be viewed as unsatisfactory; but, surely, any 
description of God which overlooks the suggestions as to his nature 
from all levels of being is inadequate for our day. 


Some concluding comments are in order. Man confronts a 
complexity of being and a vastness of the universe which still 
stagger his mind and outrun his understanding. Explorations and 
investigations must ever be launched; but what the future holds 
in terms of understanding the universe the future alone will reveal. 

Despite the limitations under which we labor, our encounters 
with being suggest to some of us a God who is somehow involved 
in, or the author of, all being. This is a belief—one which cannot 
be proved but which is not without some foundation, although 
it is not our purpose to discuss that here. Man’s own existence, 
as well as the existence of other forms of being, compels some 


persons to believe that, behind or in being, some force, power, 


or God is present. The achievement of limited order and harmony 
in the universe still further contributes to the belief in God. 

But what is this God like? This is a question easy to ask but, 
in the last analysis, impossible of an answer. The limits of man, 
the vastness of being, and the nature of cognitive thinking place 
us in such a position that God remains the unknown who is only 
known on the “‘outskirts of his ways.”’ 

Man, temperamentally, cannot worship and serve a God of such 
vague nature. Man must and does form some conceptions to 
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handle his God. Taking the hints and suggestions as to the possible 
nature of God, he formulates a description of God which is at 
best poor. Man’s responsibility is ever to strive for a more 
adequate description—a description which does greater justice to 
God and being than do the ones we currently possess. This 
conception should be one based on all of being which man ex- 
periences. To neglect any part of being as experienced results in 
a less than adequate conception of deity than that possible at 
any given time. 

Since man’s conceptions of God are always limited by the being 
he encounters (and since in many instances man may intentionally 
choose to ignore certain aspects of reality) no conception of God 
is adequate and every conception is, religiously speaking, idol- 
atrous. Less than God in his ultimate nature is always worshipped 
and served despite perhaps the worshipper’s and believer’s realiza- 
tion that the conception of God in his worship and service is 
inadequate. This realization gnaws at the sensitive worshipper and 
raises doubts as to the believer’s service, just as it gnaws at the 
theological or philosophical utterances concerning the nature of 
God made by the careful thinker. It prods worshipper, believer, 
theologian, and philosopher alike to further reappraisals of the 
nature and character of God. 

There are, however, conceptions of God which are better than 
others. The man who today asserts that God is a God only of 
a certain racial or national group has quite obviously turned his 
back for one reason or another on certain pertinent aspects of 
reality and being. The man who conceives God as a person or 
personality in the manner of E. S. Brightman has surely advanced 
one of the better conceptions of God. As valuable and as useful 
as such a conception of God as person or personality may be, 


it also is not final and is quite inadequate in the light of a growing 


understanding of the universe. God is not a person. God is not 
a supreme personality. These are inadequate, though useful, 
descriptions. 
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Paul Tillich has a suggestive comment which bears notice. 


The solution of the difficulties in the phrase “personal 
God” follows from this. ‘Personal God’’ does not mean 
that God is a person. It means that God is the ground 
of everything personal and that he carries within himself 
the ontological power of personality. He is not a person, 
but he is not less than personal. It should not be 
forgotten that classical theology employed the term fer- 
sona for the trinitarian hypostases but not for God him- 
self. God became ‘“‘a person” only in the nineteenth 
century, in connection with the Kantian separation of 
nature ruled by physical law from personality ruled by 
moral law. Ordinary theism has made God a heavenly, 
completely perfect person who resides above the world 
and mankind. The protest of atheism against such a 
highest person is correct. There is no evidence for his 
existence, nor is he a matter of ultimate concern. God 
is not God without universal participation. ‘Personal 
God” is a confusing symbol.* 


Men have been concerned in this century as in the past with 
formulating more adequate conceptions of God. Perhaps the 
formulations of a Hartshorne or a Whitehead are still not satis- 
factory for our day, but their attempts are important and necessary 
steps. The time is ripe for new prophets in the sphere of religion 
to indicate new aspects of the divine. Some men may suggest 
that such prophets are already raising their voices. It is time for 
new Aristotles and Spinozas to formulate additional concepts of 
God. The God of Mt. Sinai and perhaps the God as person are 
dead, but what say we who believe in the God of all being as 


to its nature? 


NOTES 
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The Ontological Argument for God 


BY 


PAUL J. W. MILLER 





} = history of philosophy exhibits 
certain persistent and perennially recurrent turns of thought. One 
of the most celebrated of these is the proof for the existence of 
God first proposed by St. Anselm. Numerous refutations of the 
proof have been offered, the first of them in St. Anselm’s own 
lifetime. Other objections, proposed by thinkers as eminent as 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Kant, have often been thought to be 
decisive. The refutations, however, seem only to have scotched 
the so-called “‘ontological’’ or “‘a priori” argument of St. Anselm. 
In spite of them, the proof has a distressing tendency to come 
alive again in such different thinkers as Descartes, Leibniz, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and in contemporary philosophers such as Lavelle 
and Sciacca. 

The persistent reappearance of the proof suggests that the 
question of its validity may not be a purely logical one. If the 
defect in St. Anselm’s argument were merely some error of logical 
reasoning, it would have disappeared never to recur. The parties 
in the dispute are doubtless equally perspicacious logicians. 
Perhaps the basis of their disagreement is not primarily logical 
but metaphysical. In that case, the “‘ontological’’ argument would 
be of great interest as the meeting place of two different views 
of the nature of being itself. Whether one believes the proof to 
be valid or not would then be a consequence of one’s view of 
existence and its relation to conceptual thinking. Thus, a proof 
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which seems logically sound to some, seems unsound to others, 
not because someone has made an error in logic, but because the 
two philosophical parties have implicit philosophies of being which 
are irreducibly different. 


According to St. Anselm himself, the purpose of the proof for 
the existence of God given in the Proslogion is to enable the mind 
to understand what it believes. For all mediaeval philosophers, 
the ultimate end of human intellectual activity is knowing. 
Knowledge may come through faith in a supernaturally revealed 
truth, or through the natural human faculties of reason and 
sensation. There is an important sense in which the knowledge 
provided by reason is better, or more fully satisfies the mind, 
than knowledge which comes from faith in revelation. When we 
know a thing by natural reason, we know it through its own 
essence, ab illo, that is, through the principles in the thing which 
make it to be what it is. When we know a thing by faith, we 
know it only extrinsically, ab alio, on the credit of a third party. 
Rational understanding grasps its object in a more perfect way 
than does faith. The purpose of the argument of St. Anselm is 
not to demonstrate a truth with which we were previously un- 


acquainted, but to enable us to understand by reason, that is, 


to know in a better and more intrinsic way the same truth which 
we previously knew only by faith. “I do not seek to understand 
in order that I may believe, but I believe in order that I may 
understand.”’! St. Anselm is not seeking to reinforce belief but 
to enable us to understand an old truth by demonstrating it in 
a new purely rational way. By “‘understanding’’ Anselm means 
“exhibiting the necessity of a truth to reason.”’ He writes, “‘What 
before I believed, now I understand . . . even if I did not wish 
to believe God to be, I would not be able not to understand 
him to be.’”? 

The argument of the Proslogion, according to St. Anselm’s own 
interpretation, presupposes nothing beyond the meaning of its 
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terms. This much is presupposed by any argument whatever. 
Contrary to certain modern interpreters of the proof, St. Anselm 
insists that it “‘needs nothing else for its proof than itself alone, 
and would suffice alone for proving that God truly is.’”’? An 
intelligible signification of the terms ““God” and “that, than which 
no greater can be conceived” is sufficient for the demonstration. 
If the fool who denies the existence of “that, than which no greater 
can be conceived” is asserting anything meaningful, he must mean 
something by the terms he uses, and this meaning is all that the 
proof requires. Anselm suggests, in his reply to the objections of 
Gaunilon,‘* that we can form the concept of “that, than which 
no greater can be conceived,” from the imperfect and changing 
things which we already know. Thus, the fool who denies that 
God exists is without excuse. If any Christian should maintain 
that he cannot form any notion of God from anything in his 
experience, the text of St. Paul refutes him: “The invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
known by the things that are made.’’® In any case, the proof 
rests wholly on the meaning of the subject term, “that, than 
which no greater can be conceived.” It does not presuppose any 
principles or premises derived from either experience or faith. 
Of course, the fool who denies the existence of God may use 
a term as a mere word (vox), without thinking of the real thing 
(res) to which the word refers. The point of the argument is that 
it is possible to make a verbal denial of the existence of God, 
but it is impossible to make a real denial of it, since, as soon as 
one means to refer to the thing which is designated by the term 
““God,”’ or by “that, than which no greater can be conceived,” 
one sees that it is impossible to deny that this thing exists. The 
term, if thought together with its signification, is seen to designate 
an actually existing object. As soon as the fool who denies God 
intends to refer to any real state of affairs, as soon as he intends 
to say anything about what does or does not really exist, he has 
contradicted himself. The existence of God can only be denied 
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by someone who has not before his mind the thing itself to which 
the words refer.® 

Philosophers are often accused by their critics of having made 
arbitrary assumptions. Such charges often stem from a failure to 
understand the internal coherence of a philosophy. St. Anselm 
is often thought to have assumed that what is necessary for thought 
is also necessary in fact. But the whole argument, as Anselm 
himself saw perfectly, rests on the notion that when a term is 
thought together with its meaning the mind is already in contact 
with an irreducible reality. Thought is always of some reality or 
thing (res). As soon as a term is ‘“‘used’”’ and not merely 
“‘mentioned”’ (which is the modern terminology corresponding to 
Anselm’s distinction of res and vox), some kind of determinate 


reality has been designated. It is an abuse of language to say 
that the concepts in the mind present necessities merely of thought, 


as if their intrinsic properties might be altered by other thoughts. 
The statement “‘Pegasus does not exist”’ is obviously true. If the 
term “Pegasus” presented no unalterable meaning or intelligible 
content to the mind, statements in which it figured would not 
even be meaningful, still less true or false. Precisely what is 
presented to the mind by a meaningful term may be a matter 
of dispute. But Anselm is surely correct in supposing that concepts 
carry with them the necessity of the properties of the things which 
they designate. 

Granted, then, that thought is always of an object, it derives 
its truth or falsity from its object, according to Anselm. Truth 
is in the oratio or expression of a thought proposition. A prop- 
osition has rectitude or right signification, or truth, when it 
signifies that that which is, is, and it is wrong when it signifies 
that that which is not, is.?7 The state of affairs to which the 
proposition refers is the cause of the truth of the proposition. The 
truth or falsity of thought is grounded in an object extrinsic to 
it and to which it refers. The truth of thought or of the proposition 
is caused by the truth which is in the existence of real things.® 
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Thus, eternal truths are true because the facts they refer to are 
eternal facts. For St. Anselm, thought has no necessity of its 
own. Thought derives its inevitability, necessity, or truth, from 
the being to which it refers. If the existence of God is a necessity 
for thought, then the existence of God must first be necessary in 
fact. The affirmation of God’s necessity in thought is merely an 
intention to signify that fact. The ontological argument does not 
proceed from a necessity of thought to another necessity of thought 
or of fact. It proceeds from the presence to thought of a necessary 
being to the acknowledgement that this being is in fact necessary. 

As St. Anselm’s first critic, the monk Gaunilon, saw, there are 
two essential elements in the proof. There must be a starting term, 
the idea or concept of God which we have in our minds, and 
there must be the affirmation of God’s real existence on the basis 
of that concept. Gaunilon denies that we do in fact have any 
concept of God, and that if we had, we could deduce his existence 
from it. The two objections of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa 
theologiae run on the same lines. One can object to the proof either 


by way of the essence presented to the mind by “that, than which 
no greater can be conceived,” which is the meaning of the term 


“God,” or one can object to the existence which is generated from 
this essence. The proof of St. Anselm occurs in the context of 
a theory of knowledge and of a metaphysic of existence and 
essence different from that of St. Thomas, and their differences 
on these issues determine their difference of opinion concerning 
the validity of the argument. 


According to St. Anselm’s reply to Gaunilon, God is in our 
intellect or thought (cogitatio). Before it is certain whether any- 
thing exists, that thing must be first of all in the understanding. 
Even when something is undeistood not to exist, it must at least 
be in the understanding.® What is in the mind when we think 
of God is a mental representation of unchanging perfection. 
Gaunilon protests that when he thinks of God he has no such 
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mental representation. His soul can only attempt to picture to 
itself something utterly unknown, according to a heard word or 
term (vox). What is in the mind is merely a term standing for 
something unknown. Anselm insists that we do have a meaningful 
thought which designates the perfect being. We can form such 
a concept from the good things which change and which are 
consequently imperfectly good, abstracting from them whatever 
is changing or imperfect.4° What Anselm is thinking of is not the 
Aristotelian sort of abstraction, but, rather, the Platonic detection 
of the universal univocal form in which particular things par- 
ticipate. The concept of goodness is, in Anselm, a univocal 
intelligible essence, a single formally identical perfection which 
is found perfectly and unchangeably in God and to a greater 
and lesser degree, by participation, in particular created things. 
The first proof for God in the Monologion rests on the apprehension 
by the mind of a perfection which is formally one and the same 
in diverse good things, and whose absolute existence is the pre- 
condition of its relative existence in particular things. What the 
mind attains in its concept of God, according to St. Anselm, is 


perfection or goodness understood in the Platonic fashion as a 


single self-identical formal property, found by degrees in created 
things and absolutely in God. 

The essences which concepts present to the mind are only 
accidentally connected with material, individual things. The mind 
may require sense experiences to enable it to form the idea. But, 
once formed, ideas carry their own intelligible being with them, 
and are independent of their sensible origin. They constitute a 
world of universal natural signs, the same for all nations, an 
inward word (verbum ) or speech (locutio ), which perfectly represents 
the very being of things. “‘Nothing else is necessary for the under- 
standing of the thing,’’ Anselm states.'! No perception of existing 
things through the senses is needed. This mode of human knowing 
is the perfect created image of God’s eternal contemplation of 
essence through his uncreated Word (Verbum). Thus, the way 
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in which we know things is simply a human participation in 
God’s own knowledge of his Word, in which the essences of things 
are eternally present. 

Not only do we know the created world directly through our 
concepts which present us with the essential being of things, but 
we also know God by means of these same concepts. Just as they 
adequately represent the essential being of creatures, so, taken 
at their highest point, these same concepts represent the essential 
being of God himself. Thus, we do have a concept of a perfect 
being, and we see that existence is necessarily included in his 
perfection. As a matter of historical or psychological fact, the idea 
of perfection or goodness may be formed by the mind on the 
occasion of sense experience. But, in itself, the concept does not 
designate the perfection found in sensible things. That is why, 
when taken at its maximum point of reality, it can designate 
God’s essence. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ rejection of the ontological argument 
must likewise be seen in the context of his theory of knowledge. 
We do not have any concept of the essence of God, according 
to St. Thomas, because what the mind attains in its concept in 
an empirical philosophy such as this is simply the being of the 
sensible things upon which the concept is founded. We do not 
know a special world of intelligible beings, but only the world 
of sensible things insofar as their being can be abstracted from 
sensible conditions and represented to the mind in intelligible 
forms. A concept carries no more being in itself than is contained 
in the sensible things from which it was abstracted. Consequently, 
our concepts are not properly applicable to purely intelligible 
beings, such as God. We know God only by applying to him by 
analogy concepts which can properly be applied only to the 
sensible world. In this philosophy the human mind cannot form 


any idea of the essence of God because the mind apprehends only 


in conjunction with material sense organs. The intelligible species 
which the mind abstracts from experience cannot, by the very 
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conditions of their origin, designate directly the properties of 
supra-sensible being. The mode in which we apply adjectives, 
such as good or just, to God does not befit God but only creatures. 
Of course, God really is good, just, etc., but our concepts of these 
properties apply to God only insofar as he is imitated by sensible 
things, not to God as he is in himself. In a Platonic and 
Augustinian philosophy, such as that of St. Anselm, on the other 
hand, the concept we have of goodness represents just the essence 
of goodness itself, independently of any mode in which goodness 
actually exists, i.e., independently of any object which is good. 
In his reply to Gaunilon, Anselm insists that an immutable thing 
is better than a mutable one, just as they are considered by the 
mind, quite apart from whether or not either exists in fact.!? 
What the mind conceives, according to Anselm, is an essence 
shorn of all existential conditions, whereas what the mind con- 
ceives, according to Thomas, is simply the being of existing 
sensible things rendered intelligible by abstraction. For St. Thomas, 
since an essence is always relative to its act of existence, the mind 
cannot even conceive any essence without an implicit reference 
to its existential conditions. The conceptual world of Anselm is 
entirely different. The immediate object of thought for him is not 
essence as existing, but essence in its pure state. Thus, we can 
have a concept of God because all we have to do to obtain it 
is to represent to ourselves as absolute the very same perfections 
which creatures have in a relative way. The same concept which 
represents the properties of creatures attributively, represents the 
properties of God essentially. This is because the concept itself 
presents the mind with an essence which is indeterminate in respect 
to the conditions of its existence. St. Anselm’s contention that we 
know the essence of God sufficiently for that concept to serve as the 
starting point for a proof of God’s existence must be understood in 
the context of his quasi-Platonic epistemology. St. Thomas’ asser- 
tion that the only being we know is not the being of God is a conse- 
quence of his Aristotelian and empirical theory of knowledge. 
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The second essential point in the argument, to which both 
Gaunilon and St. Thomas object, is the transition from the 
greatness or perfection of a thing to the existence of the thing. 
St. Anselm understands by existence something different from 
what his critics understand. Their disagreement about the onto- 
logical argument exhibits this difference in metaphysics. 

St. Anselm conceives existence in reality (esse in re), or existence 
outside the mind, as adding something to the greatness of the 
thing as merely conceived in the mind. This additional greatness 
of actual existence must in some sense be different from, and 
supplementary to, the other properties which render the thing 
great. Existence and greatness (or perfection) are not the same. 
Yet, existence is in some way the ultimate or final sort of greatness. 
The concept in the mind cannot possess that which makes a 
thing to be the greatest of all possible things, i.e., real existence. 

This is a point on which Christian thinkers, for all their 
Platonism, differ essentially from pagan Platonists, and indeed are 
anti-Platonic. Plato presents goodness as “beyond being.’’!* This 
suggests that existence or actual being is not the final perfection 
of a thing. There is some perfection beyond being. Plotinos, acting 
on suggestions such as these, places his ultimate principle, the 
One, higher than being. But the Christian identification of God 
with being itself causes Christian Platonists, such as St. Augustine 
or St. Anselm, to give an absolute priority to being, which it does 
not have in pagan philosophy. Real existence, according to 
Anselm, adds something to the being of the thing, makes it greater 
or more perfect, and what it adds is the last or ultimate perfection. 

Gaunilon objects to this notion that existence augments the 
perfection of a thing on the ground that existence does not follow, 


but must precede, the other perfections of anything. Gaunilon 


imagines to himself an island endowed with every possible per- 
fection. Certain people call it a “lost” island, as he dryly remarks, 
because of the difficulty, or the impossibility, of finding that which 
does not exist. Suppose now that someone were to claim that this 
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island must exist in reality simply because we define it as having 
every conceivable perfection, and, thus, it includes the perfection 
of real existence. This is clearly absurd. Rather, one must first 
prove the excellence of the island as a truly and really existing 
being; then one can seek its other perfections.'4 Existence is not 
the last perfection of a thing, which accedes to it after the thing 
is perfect in all other respects. It is the precondition of all other 
perfections, not one perfection among others. Something which 
does not exist can have no real perfections whatever. Existence 
cannot be predicated of a subject after its other qualities have 
been determined, because it founds the possibility of really 
possessing any other quality or perfection. It is impossible to 
conceive formal attributes without reference to the actual thing 
of which they are attributes, in Gaunilon’s view. An essence, 
presented to the mind in a concept, must be thought of as the 
essence of some actually existing thing. Both the subject and the 
attribute are relative to real existence. The essential properties 
of things are not existentially neutral. So, in the case of God, 
one cannot first determine what sort of being he is and then argue 
that his essential properties entail his existence. Rather, the 
perfections of God are all perfections of an existing subject, 
without which we cannot conceive them in our concepts. 

Anselm notes, in his reply to Gaunilon’s refutation, that his 
proof does not apply to any case of merely finite perfection. We 
can obviously think that any particular thing does not exist. But 
we cannot conceive that the one thing which supremely is (summe 
est) is not.15 That which lacks nothing which would make it the 
greatest conceivable being must necessarily exist, since existence 
is a thinkable perfection adding to the greatness of that to which 
it is predicated. It is evident that Anselm has a different notion 
of existence from that of his critics, a notion such that existence 
can be the consequence of essence. 

Important indications for the meaning of existence in Anselm 
are contained in the three proofs for the existence of God given 
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in his Monologion. Like the ontological argument of the Proslogion, 
they are founded on reason alone. The first proof turns on the 
impossibility of there being greater or lesser degrees of good in 
things without presupposing an absolute goodness in which things 
participate. This argument proceeds from participated essence to 
that same essence posed in an unparticipated and subsisting mode 
or manner of existence. It does not proceed from the existence 
of one thing to the existence of another, but from the internal 
necessities of essence itself, from participated to unparticipated 
essence. The second proof of the Monologion rests on the notion 
that all created things are through something other than them- 
selves, and thus presuppose a being which is through itself. The 
third argument starts from the imparity of the grades of perfection 
in the natures of things. The hierarchy of these natures must be 
closed by a perfect term in order to constitute the determining 
principle of these grades of perfection. The common element in 
these arguments is their starting point in the imperfections of the 
essences of things, and they show that creatures could not have 
certain natures imperfectly unless God first had them perfectly. 

Thus, St. Anselm’s arguments show that God is needed to 
account for the essences of things, not for their existence. Creatures 
require God, not because they exist, but because they are im- 
perfect in the order of essential being. Consequently, the God 
needed to explain creatures is simply a God whose existence is 
the positing of his essence as real. God’s existence is the perfect 
manner or mode of being of his essence. What accounts for essence 
in a state of imperfect reality is essence taken at its point of 
maximum reality. The proofs from the Monologion rejoin the 


“ontological” proof of the Proslogion in the sense that what all 
of them prove is the existence of a God whose sort of existence 


is just the highest or greatest degree of essential reality. 

The precise respect in which God 1s, supremely and perfectly, 
and creatures are only relatively and imperfectly, is that God 
possesses his essence fully and completely, whereas creatures 
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possess theirs incompletely.* The difference between God and 
creatures is not in the order of existence, or, rather, it is in the 
order of existence, but of an existence which is conceived simply 
as a manner of being of essence. The fullness of being is the full 
possession of essence. To be completely means to be a complete 
and perfect essence, to possess in a perfect manner the actuality 
of essence. In the metaphysics of St. Anselm, being is perfect 
essential reality. God is called the highest essence (summa es- 
sentia).1* Things depend on God in the way in which that which 
is through another depends on that which is fer se or through 
itself. It is evident that in this philosophy existence has no in- 
dependent meaning. It signifies merely the perfect exercise of 
essence. The sole principle of the reality of the thing is its essence, 
which determines it to some determinate degree of being. Anselm’s 
philosophy is one of the many inspired ultimately by Plato, 
according to whom being in the real order is the being of essence, 
or being as intelligible, which is the complete embodiment of the 
essences grasped in our concepts. 

The ontological argument must be judged not from some 
arbitrary standpoint, but in terms of the inner principles of 
Anselm’s own thought. The argument exhibits in condensed form 
a whole theory of knowledge, in which concepts are not derived 
from, nor relative to, existing things but attain a formal or 
essential determination of being. It exhibits a whole metaphysics, 
in which existence follows from our concept of the essence of the 
perfect being, because the sense of existence in this philosophy 
is simply the positing of essence at its point of greatest and most 


permanent reality, i.e., as subsisting outside the mind. The 
essence of God is an essence from which being is inseparable, 
because the real existence which God has is just the manner in 
which his essence is. In the case of that being than which no 
greater can be conceived, this essence, to which no reality can 
be refused, itself determines the way in which it shall be. It 
can only be in the greatest way, that is, really, outside the 
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mind, subsisting eternally in itself. In this philosophy, to conceive 
God is already to attain the very being itself of God in the concept, 
since the intelligible reality of the greatest essence includes its 
own mode of being, which is real existence. 


The second objection of St. Thomas to Anselm likewise reflects 
a metaphysic of existence. According to Thomas, even if we were 
able to conceive “‘that, than which no greater can be conceived,” 
and identify this with God, it still would not follow that such 
a being actually exists. The concept of such a being would prove 
that it exists in our thought but not that it exists really, outside 
thought. This objection discloses St. Thomas’ own theory of 
existence, in which it is an act of being really distinct from the 
act of essence. 

In the philosophy of St. Thomas, existence makes a thing to 
be actually in the order of really existing being, just as essence 
makes a thing to be actually in the order of formal or essential 
determination. What existence gives to the being of the individual 
thing is irreducible to what essence gives to the thing. In order 
to exist, an essence must be completed by an act of a wholly 
different and higher order of actuality, the order of existence. 
“Existence is compared to the form as act. Consequently, in things 
composed of matter and form, form is said to be the principle 
of being, since it is the complement of substance, the act of which 
is existence itself.’’!® Just as form determines a thing to a particular 
kind of being, giving actuality to matter, so does existence 
determine the formed thing to its final actuality of real existence. 
Form is the principle by which a thing is perfected in the essential 
order, but what makes the thing a complete being in the real 
order is its act of existence. The real distinction of essence and 
existence does not mean merely that we can consider an essence 
without considering its existence. It means, rather, that in the 
actually existing thing, the being which is given the thing by its 
act of existing is really additional to and distinct from the being 
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which is given to it by its formal actuality. In this way, existence 
perfects essence as form actualizes or perfects matter. 

It follows that essence and existence, although really distinct, 
are not indifferent to each other. Essence is positively ordered 
to its existence, as any potency is ordered to the actuality which 
gives it being. Conversely, existence is perfectly proportioned and 
fitted to actualize the essence in which it is received, just as form 
is perfectly fitted to matter. Existence is thus not an extrinsic 
determination of being. It is that which is most profound and 
intimate in the thing, the cause of its ultimate actuality.!® It is 


the final principle in the constitution of a real thing. In the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas, existence is the ultimate active and 


causal principle for the sake of which all other acts are, and for 
which they merely prepare the conditions. 

Since essence and existence are really distinct in creatures, the 
only beings with which we are directly acquainted, we cannot 
assert anything about existence merely from an examination of 
essence. In God there is no real distinction of essence and existence. 
But since we do not know the essence of God, we are not in a 
position to deduce his existence from it. The only sort of essence 
we know is the sort which is not its own existence. We cannot, 
then, conceive of existence as a consequence of essence, as Anselm’s 
proof supposes. God is, of course, a necessary being. He cannot 
fail to exist. But, since the only things we experience are creatures 
which are not necessary, we cannot apprehend the necessity of 
God’s existence simply from an examination of his nature. The 
mere fact that we conceive God’s existence in our mind as 
necessary does not prove that his existence is in actual fact 
necessary. The existence of a necessary being does not become 
necessary until the being actually exists, and we have no direct 
contact with God in his existence. Thus, the only Thomist proofs 
for God are those which proceed from some created existing thing 
and conclude with uncreated existence. Those proofs, such as 
St. Anselm’s, which proceed from essence to existence are invalid, 
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according to St. Thomas, because in creatures, which are the 
only beings with which we are acquainted, essence is really 
distinct from, and never entails, existence. 

The history of philosophy is not merely a department of mental 
archeology, but reveals the permanent possible ways in which 
questions may be resolved. The disagreement between St. Anselm 
and St. Thomas Aquinas concerning the validity of the ontological 
argument reveals two different philosophies of existence. Accord- 
ing to St. Anselm, existence is entailed by essence, because real 
existence is simply the maximum way in which essence is. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, existence is never implied by essence, because 
the act of existing is a distinct act of being. These philosophies 
embody perhaps the two most fundamental and historically 
persistent ways of considering existence. 
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Hawthorne’s Quarrel with Man 


BY 


C. N. STAVROU 





a it has not met with uni- 
versal approbation, James Thompson’s Melville’s Quarrel with God 
corroborated the findings of other scholars who argued that the 
author of Moby Dick and Billy Budd had carried his dissatisfaction 
with Calvinism and the Old Testament notion of Deity to greater 
lengths than his sympathetic contemporary, friend, and sharer of 
many of his views, Nathaniel Hawthorne. It has become a 
commonplace of criticism to present Melville as considerably more 
radical in his “rebellion” than Hawthorne. Hawthorne’s “‘protest”’ 
is invariably pictured in Wordsworthian terms, comprising, we 
are told, melancholy reflections on man’s alienation from God 
and Eden, which are incorporated in quaint allegories redolent 
of the sage and serious Spenser and the refreshingly-naive Bunyan. 
In contrast, Melville is generally portrayed as a Marlovian or 
Byronic Satanist, passionately hurling his words and vocables at 
the very bastions of Heaven and beyond, adamantly refusing to 
be reconciled, unlike the meek Job, by any palliative twaddle, 
be it whale- or whirlwind-born. Melville’s vision of evil has 
always seemed commendably more intense, more relentless, more 
uncompromising, more modern. Few, if any, have discussed 
Hawthorne’s narratives in terms other than those of homilies 
treating of the consequences of presumptuous intellect, of moral 
transgression, of overweening pride. Such interpretations are 
perfectly valid. But, since Hawthorne is no Dostoevski, they 
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relegate him to a literary status something less than great. Few 
twentieth-century creative artists have spoken glowingly of him; 
whereas, in Melville’s case, the eulogies have been consistently 
hyperbolic. Which leads one to ask pertinently (or perhaps 
impertinently) whether such mechanical reduction to formulae 
has not done somewhat less than perfect justice to Hawthorne. 
For though there is no question of his stature, history-wise, his 
pre-eminence otherwise has surely suffered at the hands of those 
who have not given him his just due as psychologist and brooding 
philosopher. Underlying all of Hawthorne’s animadversions on 
intellect-vs.-heart, there is the acute consciousness of the subjec- 
tivity involved in man’s apperception of reality; Hamlet’s 
conclusion that there is nothing good or bad but thinking makes 
it so. All of Hawthorne’s criticism of Calvinism is launched from 
this consciousness. And it is this consciousness, moreover, which 
adds depth to many of his ostensibly Bunyan-simple allegories. 

The intent of this monograph is to approach ““Young Goodman 
Brown,” “The Minister’s Black Veil,’ and “Dr. Rappaccini’s 
Daughter” from this perspective in order to show that Calvinism 
to Hawthorne was seen as a projection of man’s inherent proclivity 
for espousing a dualistic conception of life which admits of no 
neutral shading between the antipodal spectrum whose infrared 
is evil and whose ultraviolet is good. ‘The “‘gloom”’ and “‘tragedy” 
of Brown, Hooper, and Giovanni was one and the same with 
that of Roger Chillingworth and Ethan Brand: one Nick-Adams- 
type experience and they were convinced, as was Prince Hamlet, 
that life was weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable. Their hasty 


generalization was one with Hamlet’s: if evil exists and is real, 
the world must be evil and man is indeed damned from his birth. 
Once this poison enters their systems, it courses through them 
like quicksilver, and all of Salem’s pink ribbons and all of Padua’s 
fair maidens cannot undeceive them. Despite the ministrations 
of their loyal, kind, and forgiving angels, Faith and Elizabeth, 
Brown and Hooper go to their graves embittered, unrelenting, 
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adamant in their conviction that man and his works are all evil. 
Giovanni’s future is, of course, left in doubt, but it is difficult 
to imagine him not returning to his vomit, Baglioni, just as 


Brown, after a momentary hesitation or two, followed Him of 
the Serpent. None of them attains to the self-knowledge of Ethan 
Brand. Either because they are incapable of this self-knowledge, 
or because they subconsciously recoil from the truth that the 
external evil pullulating about them is of their own making, they 
avoid the insanity Chillingworth and Hamlet for all practical 
purposes succumb to. But, in Hawthorne’s eyes, they are no less 


guilty than Baglioni and Rappaccini since, like the latter, they 
repudiate the human bond as evil and appropriate to themselves 
the task of bearing witness to this evil. None of them can be led 
to see the possibility of good being present in the midst of evil, 
let alone be led to forgive. They are totally incapable of any 
response like unto that which released the Ancient Mariner from 
the burden of the albatross. Their view of woman is Hamlet’s 
rather than Dante’s, Faust’s, or Raskolnikov’s. 

Hawthorne’s criticism is therefore to be understood as being 
more than a rebuke of Calvinism; it is a rebuke of man’s lack 
of faith in the broadest sense of the term. To doubt is human 
nature. And it is human nature that formulated this doubt into 
Calvinism and not vice versa. What Hawthorne clearly saw, and 
history has proved him right, was that even outside the context 
of Calvinism, Salem witch trials would continue to plague human- 
kind so long as man distrusted his fellow-man and continued to 
insist that what was not pure white must necessarily be absolute 
black. Worse by far than a Witches’ Sabbath, a Black Veil, and 
a Chemical Poison, is the state of mind which falls prey to 
superstitious terrors, that distrusts the pink-ribbon impulse of the 
heart, that veils itself against the good when it would presume 
to veil itself against the evil, that is an easy victim for insidious 
slander, that is predisposed to doubt, that finds it easier to 
condemn with the envious majority than to understand with the 
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impractical minority. For Hawthorne, the sin against man 
(Chillingworth’s) was always greater than the sin against Religion 
(Dimmesdale’s) and the sin against Society (Hester’s). To 
Beatrice’s question to Giovanni: “Was there not from the first, 
more poison in thy nature than in mine ?”’ Hawthorne would have 
us answer in the affirmative. For to Hawthorne the only un- 
pardonable sin was the sin against “the magnetic chain of human- 
ity.” This was the sin of Brown who shrank from the bosom 
of Faith; the sin of Father Hooper who would not lift the veil 
even once to gaze into the face of Elizabeth; the sin of Giovanni 
who cursed Beatrice as the sole authoress of his poisoned system. 
To have been saved from the gloomy misgivings which depressed 
them, Hawthorne implies, Brown had only to turn to his wife 
with trust and love; Hooper had only to confide and share his 
thoughts with Elizabeth; Giovanni had only to accept Beatrice 
as Miranda and not Eve. Their inability and/or unwillingness to 
do so leads to consequences each more serious than its predecessor: 
alienation in “Young Goodman Brown’”’ (1835) ; rejection in ““The 
Minister’s Black Veil’ (1836); and death in ‘“Rappaccini’s 
Daughter” (1844). 


Anticipating the twentieth century’s penchant for invidious 


comparisons between past and present, in general, and the Ren- 
aissance and the contemporary scene, in particular, Hawthorne 
hammers home his sermon on what man has made of man by 
asking us to contrast what Beatrice meant to Dante and what 
Beatrice meant to Rappaccini and Giovanni. The lesson is 
instructive not only for its conventionally deprecatory tone in 
assessing the extent to which the intellect of man has outpaced 
the heart of man in the race of progress, but also for its typical 
antirationalist distrust of the Lockean mode of perceiving reality. 
Hawthorne’s criticism of mind is not so much the condemnation 
of a Faustian thirst for knowledge as it is a plea for the recognition 
of Blake’s (i.e., the creative artist’s) inner vision. The whole of 
Hawthorne’s psychology, in fact, is incorporated in Blake’s 
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We are led to Believe a Lie 

When we see not Thro’ the Eye, 

Which was Born in a Night to perish in a Night. 
Beatrice bears this out when she says to Giovanni: “If true to 
the outward senses, still it may be false in its essence.’’ And 
Hawthorne emphasizes the point in two distinct passages. In one, 
he tells us: “The recollection of a perfume, the bare idea of it, 
may easily be taken for a present reality.” And a little later: 
“There is something truer and more real than what we can see 
with the eye and touch with the finger.” 

In fact, in all three tales, the author directs our attention to 
the deceptive nature of external appearances. The ostensibly naive 


questions of the omniscient parenthetical narrator who asks 


whether a particular phenomenon actually occurred or whether 
it was a dream, an illusion of the senses, or a misinterpretation 
of what was actually seen, proceed from this very consideration. 
Goodman Brown is patently, like the Emperor Jones, more the 
prey of his own fears and doubts, than those, if there be any, 
about him. Almost every phrase pertaining to him underscores 
his incertitude, his highly impressionable nature, his predisposition 
to see and hear what he thinks he does see and hear, his alacrity 
to think the worst of others that he may assuage his own evil 
thoughts. Hawthorne significantly says, in commenting on the 
stranger’s attempt to persuade Brown to continue on his journey: 
“His arguments (the Devil’s) seemed rather to spring up in the 
bosom of his auditor (Goodman Brown) than to be suggested by 
himself.”” And, when Brown, like Milton’s Satan taking possession 
of his newfoundland, races through the woods shrieking and 
shouting like an Indian powwow, Hawthorne writes: “But he was 
himself the chief horror of the scene. . . . The fiend in his own 
shape is less hideous than when he rages in the breast of man.” 
Doubt of man can lead only to the gloom of Goodman Brown or 
the flames of Ethan Brand. 

Goodman Brown’s disbelief is Blakean rather than religious. 
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Brown doubts his wife, Faith, as Giovanni doubts Beatrice, and 
as Hooper mistrusts everyone, not even exempting Elizabeth. 
Brown and Hooper are at one in seeing the world as a sin-ridden 
holocaust whose fiendish flames outrage the vision to such an 
extent that it must be shielded by a black veil. With his last 
dying breath, Hooper attests, as Brown’s entire life after his 
experience in the forest did, that everyone should conceal his 
depravity behind a veil. In both stories, moreover, Hawthorne 
makes his point that the horror of man’s life is not in its cessation, 
but in its being lived as a living death: ‘““Mr. Hooper’s face is 
dust; but awful is still the thought that it mouldered beneath 
the Black Veil!’ And the mouldering, Hawthorne would have 
us understand, commenced with the first donning of that veil: 
“All through life that piece of crape had hung between him and 
the world: it had separated him from cheerful brotherhood and 
woman’s love, and kept him in the saddest of all prisons, his 
own heart.” 

Always Hawthorne’s quarrel was with man. And his sole 
concern was with man’s life in the here and now. In his inter- 
pretation of the Christian Creation mythos in ‘‘Rappaccini’s 
Daughter,” there is significantly no God or Devil. (Though an 
agent of evil, Baglioni and his machinations are all too-readily 
recognizable, alas, as human. There is not even the suggestion 
of the supernatural as in the Stranger in “Young Goodman 
Brown,” although, even here, Hawthorne is equivocal and insists 
strongly on the resemblance of the Stranger to the father and 
grandfather of Brown.) Instead, we have three “fallen” Adams 
and one “unfallen’”’ Eve. Once again the answers to Hawthorne’s 
questions, ‘“‘Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present 
world? And this man, with such perception of harm in what his 
own hands caused to grow,—was he the Adam ?”’ are two strong 
affirmatives. Rappaccini’s garden is what man has made of his 


99 


once pristine, natural paradise. In the author’s words, it is the 
“monstrous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only 
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an evil mockery of beauty.”” And Rappaccini, and Baglioni, and 
Giovanni are indeed the modern Adams, each so mired in his 
own self-conceit that he scruples not to jeopardize the life of 
another human creature in his monomania for self-justification 
and self-gratulation. All proceed from the premise which Haw- 
thorne found intolerable: namely, that men are evil, however 
disarming their externals may render them, and that the only 
defense is a more potent counter-evil. Rappaccini has convinced 
himself that mastery, nay even self-preservation, demands dis- 
covering a synthetic poison more powerful than any natural or 
rival-man-made one. He incredulously asks his daughter: “‘Wouldst 
thou, then, have preferred the condition of a weak woman, 


exposed to all evil and capable of none?” Baglioni is cut from 


the same cloth, but is rendered even more odious by his unedifying 
envy, malicious slander, and that vengeful nature which does not 
hesitate at premeditated murder to confute a professional rival. 
Giovanni is at first glance not quite as obviously corrupt, but 
Hawthorne does not allow us to forget his vanity, his passion 
which is anything but Dantesque, his everpresent distrust, his 
pliability in the hands of Baglioni, and his inhumanly cruel words 
which, even without the antidote, would have sufficed to kill 
Beatrice. All three are equally indicted by their creator for the 
murder of Beatrice: Rappaccini for his perverted wisdom; Baglioni 
for his diabolical plot; and Giovanni for his weak, selfish, and 
unworthy spirit. 

Hawthorne’s position is thus clearly defined. Evil for him was 
not God-made or Satan-made; it was man-made. The malignancy 
which Melville sought in God and in Nature, Hawthorne, like 
his Ethan Brand, found very close at hand indeed. It resided in 
the human heart which allowed its natural impulses to be over- 
ruled and corrupted by the contriving mind. Giovanni alludes 
with heavy sarcasm to “‘the pure daughter of Rappaccini” in the 
quarrel scene, and there is no doubt that the epithet, “‘unfallen 
Eve,” may be challenged in a literal reading of the story. But 
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the “‘purity”’ of Beatrice lay in her freedom from any of the malice 
and evil which prompted the actions of all the other three. Of 
her own actions, it can truly be said that they are not motivated 
by anything but love, which she, honestly, admits: ““Though my 
body be nourished with poison, my spirit is God’s creature, and 
craves love as its daily food.’’ Giovanni’s notion of evil as a 
physical rather than a mental condition she utterly repudiates 
in her impatient gesture of drinking the concoction of Baglioni: 
** Shall we not quaff it together, and thus be purified from evil ?” 
‘Give it me!’ said Beatrice, extending her hand to receive the 
little silver vial which Giovanni took from his bosom. She added 
with a peculiar emphasis, ‘I will drink; but do thou await the 
result.’ ’’ Beatrice knew the result as surely as did Socrates. She 
also knew what Giovanni did not: that evil is in ourselves and 
not in nature. For love, Beatrice was willing to die; Giovanni 


was not even prepared to risk social ostracism—any more than 


Dimmesdale was. Hawthorne’s women invariably emerge more 
noble than his men. Beatrice was estranged from her own kind 
not only because of her father’s fatal science but also because only 
in Giovanni did she find her Prince Ferdinand. And that her 
intentions towards him were pure and innocent and free of all 
contriving she attests to by her tearful, anguished outcry: “ ‘I 
dreamed only to love thee and be with thee a little time, and 
so to let thee pass away, leaving but thine image in mine heart’.”’ 

In Chaucer’s ‘“The Merchant’s Tale,” it is a nice question which 
of the three, Arveragus, Aurelius, or the Prestidigitator, evinced 
the greatest gentilesse. In Hawthorne’s tale, there is no question 
that Giovanni is guiltier than Rappaccini or Baglioni. If 
Rappaccini’s is the folly of Heyst and Kurtz, Giovanni’s crime 
is that of Mr. Jones, just as surely as the victory of Beatrice is 
that of Lena and Lord Jim. Just as he whom Goody Cloyse 
recognizes as The Devil does no more than actually speak out 
loud the doubts, suspicions, and foul imaginings within the breast 
of Brown, so Baglioni does no more than voice Giovanni’s own 
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pusillanimous misgivings concerning Beatrice’s purity. To Bea- 
trice’s Miranda, Giovanni is Caliban in a Prince’s clothing. 
Together with Rappaccini, Giovanni is guilty of the “madness” 
of Aylmer (in “The Birthmark”’). Like Aylmer, both sought to 
improve on the perfection of Nature. Each “‘failed to look beyond 
the shadowy scope of time, and, living once for all in eternity, 
to find the perfect future in the present.” This is the wisdom 
vouchsafed by her creator to Hester and the ground from which 


Hawthorne’s quarrel with man is launched. 


SCHWEITZER AND SISI, THE CAT 


By Jenny Linp Portex 


Sisi, my Sisi, have you no thought of me, 
Shaggy old Albert on whose bare, brown arm, 
Purring and stretching, you lie trustingly ? 

Peace to my Sisi! Lie you close and warm. 
Smell you the odor of the citrus tree 

Whose roots these fingers put in earth today? 
That is love, Sisi: let it live and be 

Part of the living that will not decay. 

Here, on this pillow, you must bear the faint, 
Strange perfume of that Albert to whose hands 
These blacks come streaming with a world of plaint; 
How many like them, Sisi, in all lands! 

Smell you the antelope, my Théodore, 

Who licked the salt upon this sweating palm ? 
Rest you so well on scent my Bible wore 

Today at vespers when I read the psalm? 

Ah, Sisi, in the midnight you and I, 

You careless sprawled upon my life and thought, 
We two are peaceful that the lamp makes shy 
The darkness yonder; and the hand that wrought 
By day for freedom, banishing the weed, 
Clearing the forest, praying that it might 

Set love’s example in the path of need, 

Must still go laboring, far into the night! 








The Moral Essays 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson 


BY 


BERNARD KNIEGER 





D.. SAMUEL Johnson (1709-84), who 
was immortalized by James Boswell’s biography, is an important 
moralist, an English Socrates, as can be shown by a study of his 
moral essays which were originally published in periodical form 
in the Rambler (1750-52), the Adventurer (1753-54) and the Idler 
(1758-60). These moral writings, however, do not constitute a 
moral system. Rather, they are a series of foot-note reflections 
upon practical moral problems. Believing that men do not have 
to be instructed so much as reminded, Johnson generates a great 
deal of his power by emphasizing general truths about the moral 
life, truths to which we pay lipservice but which we neglect to 
apply to ourselves. In addition, in spite of his high ideal of virtuous 
conduct, Johnson’s primary emphasis of how people do act 
coupled with his sympathy for human limitations make us feel 
that he is writing about our own problems. 

One of the chief self-generated causes of discontent attacked 
by Johnson, either directly or indirectly, is human vanity. A 
common manifestation of this sense in a social setting is the desire 
to be always thought right in argument. This emotional com- 
pulsion leads to the attempted propagation of vicious and fallacious 
opinions, to social ridicule, and to the destruction of friendship. 
It is typical of Johnson’s moral writings, I think, that his remedies 
for moral lapses are contained within the terms of his analysis 
of the situation: they must be extracted as often as located in 
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explicit statements. Thus, a moment’s thought should be sufficient 
to convince us that to become excited about a matter of no 
importance is to make ourselves needlessly miserable, and if, 
furthermore, we permit the bitterness engendered by argumenta- 
tion to separate friends, we trade a real value for nothingness. 
Or, if we refuse to contemplate evidence which will refute our 
position, we only succeed in making ourselves ridiculous while 
fooling no one; on the other hand, we would have gained increased 
stature if we had candidly admitted our mistake. Finally, if we 
knowingly defend a false position because our vanity is at stake, 
we may eventually blind ourselves (and those weaker intellects 
we can influence) to the truth, and from error wretchedness must 
come. 

In his analysis of the manifestations of vanity, Johnson con- 
tinually discriminates between those occurrences which are as- 


sociated with folly and those associated with vice. His main 


preoccupation is with folly, but he continually warns us that he 


who lets his vanity lead him into folly will by imperceptible 
degrees be led into vicious actions. A case in illustration would 
be in our betrayal of our friends because of the vanity of being 
known to be trusted with a secret. The simplest way to avoid 
this fault is ‘never to solicit the knowledge of a secret.”’ If someone 
has confided in us, we should cultivate in our minds the sober 
consciousness that “to communicate those [secrets] with which we 
are intrusted is always treachery, and treachery for the most part 
combined with folly.’’? 

If secrets are lacking, however, they will often be invented in 
order that the teller may gain reflected glory. Falsehoods of this 
type are hardest to be guarded against by the listeners as the 
motive of interest for lying seems lacking. Nevertheless, the 
triumph of the liar is almost certain to be short-lived as the 
successful reception of one forged story will lead to the creation 
of another less probable. The step between acting foolishly and 


being criminal is here very close.* 
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Public lying is, of course, an extreme outgrowth of the promptings 
of vanity. A more usual effect is affectation, or a desire to seem 
to have those qualities we do not. The irony underlying the 
possession of an affectation is that while we may delude ourselves 


for a while about our imaginary qualities, we are not really 
fooling others: we draw scorn upon ourselves by ‘‘counterfeiting 
those qualities which we might, with innocence and safety, be 
known to want.’ Furthermore, if we are discovered to be a 
fraud in certain pretensions, it will be natural for the onlooker 
to overlook those desirable qualities we do possess. Meanwhile, 
we are wasting a valuable part of a limited existence to gain 
applause which we cannot possibly keep since the time must 
invariably come when we will have to demonstrate our worth 
by action. In warning against this fault, Johnson appeals to 
experience and to reason. It is a common observation that an 
affected individual only succeeds in making himself miserable 
while really fooling no one; on the other hand, “how much more 
securely he might make his way to esteem, by cultivating real 
than displaying counterfeit qualities.’’> 

Affectation is reinforced by solicited flattery, flattery which is 
the more welcome as it praises us for those qualities which we 
do not possess, solicited because in our hearts we know that our 
pretensions to fame are disputable. Instead of cultivating our 
doubts, we quiet them. Conversely, however, our reaction to 
criticism is a touchstone of the degree of our subjugation to vanity. 
When we become enraged at advice out of all proportion to the 
situation, especially when this advice only states what we have 
already suspected, then we can be certain that a vested emotional 
interest, supported by vanity, is felt to be attacked. 

Some follies prompted by vanity seem so entirely destructive 
that, if our experience did not inform us to the contrary, we could 
hardly believe them possible. One of the foremost of these is 
conspicuous consumption, or voluntarily becoming poor so that 
strangers may for a time imagine us to be rich. Johnson is quite 
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correct on a theoretical plane when he declares of this action that 
nothing can show a greater depravity of understanding. Of 
course, what is really involved is social conditioning, a fact which 
Johnson also recognizes but which he keeps somewhat in the 
background. Another illustration of this conditioning would be 
the encouragement of women to be vain over their personal 
beauty, an attitude which is encouraged not by man’s professed 
moral beliefs—on the contrary, men continually poke fun at 
feminine vanity—but by their actions.’ By inference, we each have 
the obligation to examine critically, whenever possible, the values 
of our society and not to support the destructive ones. Thus, the 
overevaluation of feminine beauty is in the nature of things 
conducive to the wretchedness of women since it leads them to 
neglect their moral and intellectual capabilities in favor of culti- 
vating physical charms which time must shortly, inevitably 
destroy. As in conspicuous consumption, the show has been 
preferred to the reality, although the personal responsibility here 
is a lesser one. 

In essence, Johnson is declaring in the course of his analysis 
of vanity that its origin is a self-deception based upon an inaccurate 
knowledge of the nature of man and of the social situation: “‘A 
little more than nothing is as much as can be expected from a 
being, who with respect to the multitudes about him is himself 
little more than nothing.’’® Not only is man limited within himself, 
he is a relatively unimportant part of the total social scene: “He 
that considers how little he dwells upon the conditions of others, 
will learn how little the attention of others is attracted by him- 


self.” Additional proof of the relativity of fame is furnished by 


the fact that the fame of almost all illustrious men of the past— 
authors, statesmen, generals—has sunk into oblivion, except that 
we know that they once existed, if we know that much. If we 
but contemplate the relative unimportance of any single contribu- 
tion to the total body of human achievement, if we admit to 
ourselves our supreme indifference to most of our contemporaries, 
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then we will have an honest estimate of our own pretensions to 
importance. 

Furthermore, these pretensions to fame are seen to be irrational 
upon the most cursory examination, to be based upon deceits 
we would not possibly accept in others. Whatever apparent 
disadvantages we may suffer in the comparison with others, we 
have invisible distinctions, some latent reserve of excellence which 
makes us superior to the rest of mankind.” These fantasies of 
the vain person are obvious to the observer. Furthermore, our 
vanities often center in qualities that have no value except as we 
have manufactured it, vanities which are an expression of our 
wishes rather than of our needs. The total effect of the self- 
contradictions surrounding our vanity is that in our own hearts 
we know we are not that important; but instead of realizing the 
implications of our doubts, we feverishly snatch at every oppor- 
tunity to smother them.!! We are diverted by the follies of others 
which have been prompted by their vanity, and yet we furnish 
diversion in our turn. If the matter ended in folly it would be 
regrettable, but tolerable, but from acting foolishly one may in 
time act criminally, Johnson points out. 

To combat vanity, then, we must understand the limitations 
of man—within himself and as a member of the community—and 
we must respond to the doubts aroused by the irrationality of 
vanity. Whatever beliefs and emotions cannot be related calmly 
and rationally should be suspect. We should carefully examine 
the motivation behind any intense negative reaction to advice, 
even as we should realize the motivation behind our giving 
advice to others. If we can maintain the regimen, we should set 
aside stated intervals for self-examination. If we search into our 


minds at all deeply we shall suffer pain, we shall look upon that 


which we would rather have concealed from ourselves; but only 
through the awakening of remorse is regeneration possible. On a 
different level, we should also be sensitive to those values in our soci- 
ety which encourage vanity, and consciously row against the stream. 
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Johnson has no illusions about the difficulty of conquering the 
self-generated obstacles to the moral life. Speaking generally, he 
declares, ‘““There is nothing which we estimate so fallaciously as 
the force of our own resolutions. . . . When conviction is present, 
and temptation out of sight, we do not easily conceive how any 
reasonable being can deviate from his true interest.’’!* But it is 
to our true interest to free ourselves from the shackles of vanity: 


If we therefore compare the value of the praise obtained 
by fictitious excellence, even while the cheat is yet 
undiscovered, with that kindness which every man may 
suit by his virtue, and that esteem to which most men 
use by common understanding steadily and honestly 
applied, we shall find that when from the adscititious 
happiness all the deductions are made by fear and 
casualty, there will remain nothing equiponderant to the 
security of truth.'% 


Because of his complete grasp, based upon observation, of how 


people actually react in social situations and in relation to their 


estimations of themselves, because of the compassion underlying 
his understanding of human limitations, because of the nobility 
of his ethical aims, and because of his ability to penetrate into 
the heart of a situation in a very few sentences, Johnson’s moral 
writings are universally valid. No paradox is involved if we also 
recognize that Johnson’s estimate of the importance of the role 
of the intellect in the attainment of the moral life is in a sense 
a fiction—what is essentially involved is an emotional reorientation 
rather than a rational analysis. But Johnson himself perceived this 
fact: ‘““When conviction is present, and temptation out of sight, 
we do not easily conceive how any reasonable being can deviate 
from his true interest,’ and it is equally true that only by an 
initial act of the understanding can this reorientation begin. If 
this were not true, then the entire concept of morality becomes 
a meaningless one. Regardless of the facts about determinism or 
free will, however, we will find in Johnson’s essays an accurate 
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description of how people do in fact defeat their hopes for 
happiness through their enthrallment to vanity and to self- 
delusion. Paradoxically enough, Johnson’s moral writings appeal 
primarily to the mature, to those who have least need of his 
admonitions, but the majority of people are indifferent to moral 
problems and cannot conceive how their true happiness lies in 
the practice of virtue and in the cultivation of their common 
understanding. In addition, while the main points Johnson makes 
in his individual essays are quite clear, many undertones only 
emerge after a series of rereadings. The mature may perhaps 
discover relatively little that they did not know already, one cannot 
be too sure, but they will hear much worth repeating. It is no 
exaggeration to maintain that the world would be the poorer if 


it lacked these specimens of moral wisdom, these footnote reflec- 


tions upon practical moral problems. 
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Freedom and Commitment in James’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” 


BY 
VINCENT F. BLEHL, S.J. 





Fw would deny that the question of 
freedom plays an important role in the story of Isabel Archer 
in James’s Portrait of a Lady. Agreement exists on the plane of 
general statement, but once the discussion descends to particular 
meanings and interpretations, divergencies begin to arise and the 
ordinary reader is apt to find himself lost in a maze. Matthiessen, 


for example, approaches the problem in terms of appearance and 


reality: 


Isabel’s own view is that she was “‘perfectly free,”’ that 
she married Osmond of her most deliberate choice, and 
that, however miserable one may be, one must accept 
the consequences of one’s acts. James knew how little 
free she was, other than to follow to an impulsive 
extreme everything she had been made by her environ- 
ment and background.! 
Matthiessen defends the ending of the novel as consistent with 
Isabel’s character as motivated by a sense of responsibility for 
her actions. 

Kettle, while agreeing with Matthiessen that the story is centered 
about the smashing of Isabel’s illusion of freedom, nevertheless 
believes that James was too deeply involved in the same illusion 
as his heroine to be able to allow her to escape from it. Con- 
sequently, James sends Isabel to her death, symbolically rep- 
resented by Rome and Gilbert Osmond. “Better death than a 
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surrender of the illusion which the novel has so richly and 
magnificently and tragically illuminated.” James has, in Kettle’s 
view, performed an artistic legerdemain: “‘He expresses the fate 
of Isabel Archer but expresses it in a way that suggests that it 
has, if not inevitability, at least a kind of glory in it.’? 

If novelists are not expected to make distinctions, but to present, 
as James remarked, a sufficient amount of “‘felt life,” it is the 
privilege, if not the duty, of the critic so to distinguish. One 
ventures then to suggest, however tentatively, that perhaps the 
interpretation of the novel may be helped by examining the 
precise meaning of freedom in the novel itself. 

When critics speak of Isabel Archer’s desire for freedom, they 
really mean a fondness for independence of judgment and of 
action. Isabel wants to experience life for herself, not to be told 
how best to act and to live. As Isabel remarks to Caspar 
Goodwood: “I don’t wish to be a mere sheep in the flock; I wish 
to choose my fate and know something of human affairs beyond 
what other people think it compatible with propriety to tell me.’’* 
Isabel’s independence is clearly revealed in her rejection of Lord 
Warburton’s proposal of marriage. Most women would have 
settled for the conventional response to a marriage of title and 
money, but, as Ralph Touchett reflected, “‘Isabel’s originality was 
that she gave one an impression of having intentions of her own” 
(I, 87). Ralph feels he is contributing to Isabel’s freedom by 
having his father leave her a considerable fortune. Isabel’s sub- 
sequent marriage to Gilbert Osmond against the advice of Ralph 
is a fatal exercise of Isabel’s independence of judgment and of 
action. Her judgment of Osmond is defective and her inde- 
pendence of action leads her to her fate. This interpretation of 
the novel is supported to a degree by the statement of James in 
his notebooks: ‘“The idea of the whole thing is that the poor girl, 
who dreamed of freedom and nobleness, who has done, as she 
believes, a generous, natural, clear-sighted thing, finds herself in 
reality ground in the very mill of the conventional.’’4 


6 
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Such a reading of the novel is true as far as it goes, but it 
may be questioned whether it goes far enough, for it takes into 
account but one dimension of freedom and that the less important 
one in the novel. It views freedom merely as Isabel’s capacity 
for self-determination, to enact, decree and command certain 
movements, actions, and decisions. She is free to travel, to dispense 
money, to choose, however mistakenly, Madame Merle as a 
friend and Gilbert Osmond as a partner jn what she thinks will 
be a noble existence. Basically this merely signifies that Ralph 
Touchett, by removing certain extrinsic pressures which could 
restrict and circumvent Isabel’s power of choice, has endowed 
Isabel with a certain broader range of possible decisions. 

Yet James seems to be dealing with another dimension of 
freedom, more important because more fundamental. This is the 
capacity itself for assent and dissent, the power to recognize or 
repudiate values and nonvalues, by taking an inward position in 
regard to them, and engaging the personality in defense of that 
position. Moreover, it is possible to distinguish in the novel two 
broad types of free acts, which are roughly parallel with the two 
large divisions of the novel: those actions of Isabel which follow 
up and prolong an initial option, and those which create it. The 
first type, which occur in the second half of the novel, move 
toward an end already accepted and ratified within an adhesion 
already more or less firmly established. They respect, develop and 
strengthen the initial commitment. Whatever their particular or 
immediate aim or object, their choice proceeds from and is made 
in the light of a liberty already engaged. These acts prolong 
Isabel’s originally chosen orientation and the basic trend of her 
life. Although the shape and accidental form of her life undergoes 


change and adaptation to circumstance, its inner deep significance 


remains intact. The roots of liberty are not touched. 

There is, however, another set of acts which puts the end itself 
in question. These acts constitute a decisive and fundamental 
option made in the light of value and response to value. They 
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constitute the choice of an entire way of life to be lived according 
to the basic, fundamental orientation of Isabel’s being. In these 
choices Isabel comes to herself and is responsible not merely for 
this or for that act or decision but for the whole of her 
personality. 

This is the sphere of action with which James deals in the 
first part of the novel and again at the end. Isabel Archer does 
not seek freedom, in the sense of independence, for its own sake. 
She does not, with a sort of Gidean detachment, wish to live a 
life which precludes any sort of engagement, though some critics 
in their discussion of the novel, come close at times to reading 
this notion of freedom into their interpretation of Isabel’s 
character. Isabel in the first half of the novel is searching for a 
way of life to which she can commit herself, and which will in 
turn provide and secure for her a large measure of self-fulfillment. 
Such a life does not entail the development of any special powers 
or extraordinary gifts, but rather the coming into possession of 
her integrity as a person. It is what James liked to call “the 
aristocratic life,’ described by Isabel as “simply the union of 
great knowledge with great liberty; the knowledge would give 
one a sense of duty and the liberty a sense of enjoyment” (II, 198). 

The knowledge which leads to a sense of duty is for Isabel 
an awareness of values and of the response to which these values 
invite her. When thus understood, Isabel’s rejection of Lord 
Warburton is not a mere capricious exercise of independence. 
Even though Isabel’s refusal is intended by James to establish 
his heroine as an unconventional personality, yet James had to 
mediate the credibility of such an act by motivation commensurate 
with Isabel’s character. Significantly enough, Isabel is not 


consciously motivated by the unconventional aspect of her 
decision, though she recognizes that nineteen out of twenty women 
in her position even if not in love, would have accepted the 
proposal of marriage. To Isabel, however, love and marriage 
represents a full donation: “Deep in her soul—it was the deepest 
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thing there—lay a belief that if a certain light should dawn she 
could give herself completely” (I, 71-2). Although Isabel admires 
Lord Warburton and what he represents, she knows that to 
marry him would be to hold back this complete surrender, and 
in so doing she would effectively eliminate the full expansion and 
fulfillment of her personality. ““Do you think Lord Warburton 
could make me any better than I am?” (I, 194) she asks of 
Mrs. Touchett, and lest she be misunderstood to mean that she 
subordinates marriage to her own development, rather than 
viewing the latter as its spontaneous and natural effect, she 
hastens to add: “I don’t love Lord Warburton enough to marry 
him” (I, 195). Marriage, then, for Isabel—and this emerges more 
clearly as the novel progresses—represents a full commitment of 
the inner being, which in turn flowers in inner awareness and 
personal fulfillment. The prospect of using another person as an 
instrument for one’s own ends, as Mrs. Touchett so crudely 


urges, is peremptorily dismissed. 
Though Isabel rejects Lord Warburton’s proposal, her contact 


with him and his sisters, the Misses Molyneux, serves the function 
of shedding further light on her sense of values. The past with 
its venerable traditions makes a special appeal to Isabel’s vivid, 
if rather romantic, imagination. The Misses Molyneux, whose 
lives are to an extent cramped and restricted, nevertheless rep- 
resent for Isabel a living tribute to an ideal of reliability and 
solidity. The Misses Mclyneux have “eyes like the balanced 
basins, the circles of ‘ornamental water,’ set, in parterres, among 
the geraniums” (I, 104). The figure is drawn, as Dorothy Van 
Ghent points out, from an aesthetic arrangement, that of formal 
gardens, and is significant of a certain kind of seeing consequent 
upon discipline in human relationships—contemplation, rever- 
ence, feeling for privacy and grace.® These women have pre- 
served a way of life that is, to Isabel, admirable within its limita- 
tions. “If I were he [Lord Warburton],’”’ Isabel remarks to these 
ladies in a somewhat visionary fashion, “I should wish to fight 
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to the death: I mean for the heritage of the past. I should hold 
it tight” (I, 107). 

Similarly, Isabel’s attitude toward wealth has not always been 
completely understood. Her acquisition of wealth finds its deepest 
significance not in the independence which it provides, but in 
the burden which it places on her conscience. Though it 
exposes her to the predatory designs of Madame Merle and 
Gilbert Osmond, still, on her part, it sharpens and heightens her 
already developed sense of responsibility and in turn once again 
illumines for the reader her sense of values. Isabel’s response to 
the acquisition of wealth contrasts with the attitude of others 
towards her changed situation. To Madame Merle, for example, 
Isabel in taking possession of a considerable fortune, becomes 
by that very fact a marketable object. Unable to provide for her 
child by Osmond, Madame Merle determines “‘to sell’ Isabel 
to Osmond in order to improve her child’s position and prospects. 
In accomplishing her plan, Madame Merle is effectively reducing 
Isabel to the same level as money, that is, a means to be used 
for one’s personal ends. James underlines the crudity of this 
distortion of values by making a house that is for sale the place 
in which Madame Merle learns of Isabel’s “‘good fortune.”’ 

Mrs. Touchett looks upon wealth as necessary for the satis- 
faction of one’s personal desires whether selfish or otherwise, and 
she expects Isabel to play the role of a woman of fortune. She 
fails to appreciate that Isabel judges the acquisition of wealth as 
issuing a special call upon her sense of duty and that this accounts 
for Isabel’s solemn mood. Thus James has added wealth as an- 
other factor which must be incorporated into the fabric of the 
way of life which his heroine will choose. 

Against the background of this sense of responsibility James sets 
Isabel’s careful scrutiny of the American way of life in Paris. 
“What does it lead to?” is the question uppermost in her mind. 
Edward Rosier’s preoccupation with the acquisition of old china, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Luce’s dreary round of tedious pleasures 
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disturb Isabel’s high visions of responsibility and dedicated 
activity. The possession of such ideals had already been revealed 
in Isabel’s admiration for Henrietta Stackpole. It was not the 
“future queen of American journalism,” that Isabel liked and 
approved, but the girl “who, without parents and without 
property, had adopted three of the children of an infirm and 
widowed sister and was paying their school bills out of the proceeds 
of her literary labour” (I, 70). Henrietta, remarked Isabel, “‘has 
a great sense of duty . . . it’s the motive of everything she says. 
That’s what I like her for’ (I, 129). 

Thus by a carefully planned relationship of Isabel to the main 
characters of the first part of the novel, James succeeds admirably 
in illuminating her sense of values and in setting the stage for 
his heroine’s fatal marriage to Gilbert Osmond. Unlike John 
Marcher in the Beast in the Jungle, who refuses to commit himself 
until he has full knowledge, Isabel Archer is determined to take 
the risk essential to any commitment, even if, as she intuitively 
perceives, her option may involve suffering and an experience 


of the unexpected: 


I’ve always been intensely determined to be happy, and 
I’ve often believed I should be. . . . But it comes over 
me every now and then that I can never be happy in 
any extraordinary way; not by turning away, by 
separating myself. 

By separating yourself from what? 

From life. From the usual chances and dangers, from 
what most people know and suffer. (1, 187) 


If Isabel’s strength lies in her determination to accept the risk 
involved in the very nature of any commitment, her weakness lies in 


her inexperience, her reliance on her own judgment, and in her 
inability to distinguish in the concrete between appearance and 
reality. Only a character such as Gilbert Osmond could provide 
the trap into which Isabel falls and which provides the ironies 
of the second half of the novel. 
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Gilbert Osmond seems to respond to the same values as Isabel. 
In reality his values are counterfeit. Osmond is the literary counter- 
part of Max Scheler’s man of resentment. No doubt Gilbert in 
his earlier years had sought by a sacrificial renouncement of 
ordinary pleasures and ambitions to respond to a higher set of 
values, but failing his achievement had come more and more to 
substitute a set of counterfeit values. His poverty, which Isabel 
believes he has borne with dignity and indifference, really bespeaks 
not detachment but a mean and hidden envy of the rich. ‘“‘Under 
the guise of caring only for intrinsic values Osmond lived ex- 
clusively for the world” (II, 144). His love of traditions is not 
that of Isabel’s but an exaggerated conservatism that parodies 
old world manners and mores. He had brought up his daughter 
Pansy in the old way, of obedience to her father, but this obedience 
reflects a total absence of respect for the freedom and dignity of 
the child. What impresses Isabel as an exquisitely developed taste 
is in reality an excessively cultivated connoisseurship. If his 
refinement had once been the spontaneous and natural fruit of 
a genuine response to aesthetic value for its own sake, such a 
response has long since ceased to exist. Instead Osmond’s interest 
in art has become the ornament of a proud and selfish ego and 
the means to further an ambition for status. 

Attracted by what seem genuine values, Isabel believes that 
marriage with Osmond will provide the occasion of satisfying 
her sense of responsibility and of fulfilling her desire for personal 
development. She can help him to a life of ease by her money, 
as he can guide her to one of artistic enjoyment. Isabel’s decision 


to marry Osmond is motivated by an authentic response to value, 


but her commitment is made without full awareness of the person 
to whom she is giving herself. Brought up in an atmosphere of 
freedom, and to an ideal of appearing what one was and trying 
to be what one appeared, she had no experience of the treachery 
that can be perpetrated under cover of social forms. “‘With all 
her love of knowledge she had a natural shrinking from raising 
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curtains and looking into unlighted corners. The love of knowledge 
coexisted in her mind with the finest capacity for ignorance.” 

Ironically, Isabel’s deliberate choice made in what she believes 
to be the interest of freedom and of personal development, traps 
her into a relationship designed by Osmond to extinguish that 
very freedom. James’s artistic handling of its horrors has been 
justly admired. In contrast to the wide expansiveness of the early 
part of the novel, with the cool green lawns of Gardencourt, the 
free and easy exchange of ideas between friends, the atmosphere 
of the latter part of the novel is tight and restricted. Most of the 
action takes place within the dark and dim house which appears 


to Rosier as: 


a kind of domestic fortress, a pile which bore a stern 
old Roman name, which smelt of historic deeds, of crime 
and craft and violence, which was mentioned in 
“Murray” and visited by tourists who looked, on a vague 
survey, disappointed and depressed, and which had 
frescoes by Caravaggio in the piano nobile and a row of 
mutilated statues and dusty urns in the wide, nobly- 
arched loggia overhanging the damp court where a 
fountain gushed out of a mossy niche. (II, 100) 


The rooms are garishly decorated (one done in pale yellow) and 
lighted by candles. Isabel contemplates “the incredulous terror 
with which she had taken the measure of her dwelling” (II, 196). 


It was the house of darkness, the house of dumbness, 
the house of suffocation. Osmond’s beautiful mind gave 
it neither light nor air; Osmond’s beautiful mind indeed 
seemed to peep down from a small high window and 


mock at her. (II, 196) 


In the house we are given glimpses of Osmond at work, the 
brittle quality of his conversation, the ironic, pitiless, mocking way 
in which he mystifies Caspar Goodwood, and, in so doing, mocks 
the relationship between himself and his wife: “I’m talking for 
my wife as well as for myself... . We’re as united, you know, 
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as the candlestick and the snuffers”’ (II, 309). Isabel, on the other 
hand, is like an animal caught in a cage. To Ralph Touchett, 
“there was a kind of violence in some of her impulses, of crudity 
in some of her experiments, which took him by surprise: it seemed 
to him that she even spoke faster, moved faster, breathed faster, 
than before her marriage” (II, 143). And before Isabel’s eyes 
is Pansy, the incarnation as she senses of what Gilbert would like 


to reduce her to; not a loss of charm and brilliance, but such 
complete subservience to him that, in her ideas and in her 
conversation, she present a mere reflection of Osmond’s counter- 


feit and perverted values. 


What could be a happier gift in a companion than 
a quick, fanciful mind, which saved one repetition and 
reflected one’s thought on a polished, elegant surface? 
Osmond hated to see his thought reproduced literally— 
that made it look stale and stupid; he preferred it to 
be freshened in the reproduction even as “‘words’’ by 
music. His egotism had never taken the crude form of 
desiring a dull wife; this lady’s intelligence was to be 
a silver plate, not an earthen one—a plate that he might 
heap up with ripe fruits, to which it would give a 
decorative value, so that talk might become for him 
a sort of served dessert. He found the silvery quality in 
this perfection in Isabel; he could tap her imagination 
with his knuckle and make it ring. (II, 79) 


James is actually exploring here a type of violence worse than 
the horror, say, of a Gothic novel. Physical torture, imprisonment, 
confinement, the rack are absent, for such instruments of torture 
restrict but one dimension of a person’s freedom, that is, one’s 
power to command and to act, one’s freedom of movement. James 
is more preoccupied with Osmond’s attempt to violate the inner 
temple of Isabel’s being, the inviolable core and center of the 
personality. Osmond would attempt to snuff out Isabel’s free 
response to values and to make her over in the image of his own; 
Isabel is to reflect only his own mind. It is a species of spiritual 
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suffocation designed in fact, if not in intention, to mangle and 
warp the moral center of the personality. 

Further revelations are in store for Isabel. Not only is she to 
learn that Osmond married her largely for her money, but that 
Madame Merle engineered the marriage in the interests of her 
own child by Osmond. Once Isabel has taken the full measure 
of her situation, the possibility of calling into question her original 
commitment arises. Will she remain with Osmond or shall she 
escape? Up to this point she has maintained her inner freedom 
and her own values, but does their preservation demand a 
renunciation of her original engagement? Has James imposed a 
decision on Isabel, hardly compatible with her desire for freedom 
and her sense of values in order to end the work on a note of 


heroism ?¢ 

In terms of Isabel’s scale of values, as set forth in the first part 
of the novel: her sense of duty, her loyalty to traditional values, 
her recognition of the role of suffering and experience in the 
development of the personality, Isabel’s decision to remain with 


Osmond is remotely prepared for. For one of these values finds 
a living object in Pansy whom she had promised she would not 
forsake: “‘not to neglect Pansy, not under any provocation to 
neglect her, this she had made an article of religion” (II, 162). 
Nevertheless, such a motive, while incorporating within it many 
of her values, hardly seems weighty enough to carry the burden 
of her final decision. 

Isabel’s view of marriage once again colors the second part of 
the novel as it did the first, and clarifies the motivation of her 
final choice. Her original commitment has been total. This she 
reveals indirectly in the midst of her intensest sufferings, when 
she muses on “‘the four walls of the house which were to surround 
her for the rest of her life,” and when she refers to her marriage 
as a folly that “‘was to last forever.’’ Despite her disillusionment 
with Osmond, she never relinquishes an effort to please him, out 
of love, and, when that motive fails, from a sense of duty. Her 
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decision to answer Ralph Touchett’s urgent call to come to 
England, where he is dying, is viewed less as an act of disobedience 
to Osmond’s wishes, than a fulfillment of a higher responsibility. 
That decision is not lightly taken. Though she recognizes that 
Osmond’s talk about “‘being indissolubly united” is made for the 
sake of gaining an advantage over her, since his real motive is 
“to preserve appearances,” Isabel has to take his reasons seriously. 
“It seemed to her that only now she fully measured the great 
undertaking of matrimony. . . . marriage meant that a woman 
should cleave to the man with whom, uttering tremendous vows, 
she had stood at the altar” (II, 360-1). 

These statements of Isabel shed retrospective light on the nature 
of her original commitment to Osmond as well as prepare the 
reader for the decisive final scene in which she rejects Caspar 
Goodwood’s tempting offer of escape and of love, in order to 
return to Osmond. Had Isabel surrendered to Caspar’s appeal, 
would she not be embracing “the hideously unclean traditions” 
that she scorned in Osmond, the traditions that made her push 
back her skirts? Had she not questioned these traditions: “Did 
all women have lovers? Did they all lie and even the best know 
their price? . .. When Isabel heard such things she felt a greater 
scorn for them than for the gossip of a village parlour” (II, 200-1). 
Up to this very hour Isabel has resisted Osmond’s assault on her 
inner freedom. She has never surrendered to his sense of values. 
Should she capitulate at this moment, Osmond would have won 
a victory over her inner freedom. His assumption that the only 
way to keep a wife was to lock her up would have been verified. 

The freedom to which Caspar Goodwood invites Isabel is really 
independence, not the freedom which Isabel sought, though in 
her present state of suffering it offers a tempting means of escape: 
“‘We can do absolutely as we please; to whom under the sun 
do we owe anything? What is it that holds us, what is it that 
has the smallest right to interfere. . .?”’ (II, 435). Here James 
has created a truly involved and complex ironic situation. If Isabel 
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renounces her original commitment, she surrenders her values to 
those of Osmond. If she reaffirms and ratifies her initial commit- 
ment, she retains her integrity of personality but at the cost of 
great suffering. Prior to her marriage, Isabel intuitively grasped 
in her romantic daydreams that her self-development would entail 
such self-sacrifice. “‘“Sometimes she went so far as to wish that 
she might find herself some day in a difficult position, so that 
she should have the pleasure of being as heroic as the occasion 
demanded” (I, 69). In the scene with Caspar Goodwood Isabel 
finds herself confronted with the occasion, but shorn of its romantic 
aura. Choice is forced upon her. 

The modern reader’s attitude to the question of the permanence 
of the marriage bond, which some critics raise at this point, seems 
largely irrelevant. The question is rather an artistic one. James 
could have allowed Isabel to succumb to the appeal of Caspar 
Goodwood. In either ending James had to establish the credibility 
of the action and make it consistent with the character of his 
heroine. Obviously James chose what he thought would add the 
richer texture to his work. By having Isabel choose to return to 
her husband, James is trying to convey the paradox that Isabel 
Archer comes to self-fulfillment and integrity but in a situation 
which on one level of perception seems to militate against the 
development of her personality. Commitment always involves 
risks and Isabel long since recognized that one does not achieve 
happiness by escaping from the suffering which responsibility 
for one’s actions may entail. 

The Isabel Archer who stepped onto the green lawn of Garden- 
court at the beginning of the novel is a young girl seeking her 
personal development and her identity, but one who is romantic, 
self-satisfied, innocent and inexperienced. In her search for 
integrity she was ignorant of the boundary situations which 
essentially circumscribe man’s freedom. The Isabel Archer who 
at the end of the novel struggles across the dark lawn toward 
the light of the house is a person who has faced and measured 
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the exact extent of her situation, and, in| reaffirming her original 
commitment has achieved in large measure the full stature of her 
personality. Her final option is what the existentialists would 
call “‘authentic.”” Innocence and unawareness have surrendered 
to full knowledge and the choice made in the light of that 
knowledge, brings to her character the heroism, which she had 
understood as necessary for the achievement of her identity. 

To the ironies of the second part of the novel James has added 
the further dimension of paradox. Essentially it is the age-old 
wisdom contained in the words: ‘Unless the grain of wheat die, 
itself remains alone.”’ Isabel Archer has met her fate and 


triumphed over it. 


NOTES 


'F. O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase (New York, 1944), p. 185. 

*Arnold Kettle, An Introduction to the English Novel (London, 1953), II, 34. 

*The Portrait of a Lady, Introduction by Fred B. Millett, Modern Library Ed. (2 vols. in 
one; New York, 1951), I, 228-229. Page references in the text are to this edition. 

*The Notebooks of Henry James, eds. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York, 
1947), p. 15. 

5Dorothy Van Ghent, The English Novel: Form and Function (New York, 1953), p. 223. 

*In his article “ “The Portrait of a Lady’: A Critical Reappraisal,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
III, 11-32 (Spring, 1957), Oscar Cargill presents a summary of the critical opinions concerning 
the verisimilitude of the ending of the novel. 


NOW IS 
By Nina Wiiurs WALTER 


The past is shadow— 

The future, mist. 

A narrow corridor between 
the blur 

Of what will be 

And the fadeaway 

Of what has been 

Is all I have. 

Therefore I pray: 

Teach me to stand here 

In the sun of my today 

And love the now. 








The Eichmann Memoir 


BY 


JAMES NOXON 





I. publishing an essay in autobiography 


by Adolph Eichmann, Life magazine! provides a document of 
considerable importance for understanding what Albert Camus 
once called “‘crimes of logic.’’? Murder as an instrument of state 
was not invented in our generation. The establishment of a 
government bureau with representatives abroad responsible for 
the extermination of a race did, however, represent a new 
departure in conducting affairs of state. A striking feature of the 
program aimed at the “Final Solution of the Jewish Problem” 
was the impersonal and passionless manner in which it was 
implemented. A crime of passion is understandable as an irrational 
act; as Camus suggested, it makes no pretense to rational 
justification. The “crime of logic,” official murder, on the other 
hand, claims to be justifiable, and the arguments invite con- 
sideration. 

The intention of Eichmann’s memoir is to exonerate its hero 
from personal responsibility for the murders committed under the 
auspices of his department. My own comments on that document 
are addressed to those who disapprove of the executions described 
in it. And my intention is to consider the rational ground upon 
which a moral condemnation of Eichmann and other perpetrators 
of “crimes of logic”? might be based. 

It may be asked whether we are really in need of strenuous 
arguments to break down the defenses of a moral degenerate of 
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no particular intellectual distinction. We probably are not. What 
really concerns me is the lack of intellectual force behind the 


moral opinions of those who would agree in condemning Eich- 
mann. If clearly thought reasons are anywhere to be found for 
the judgment we spontaneously make of his behavior, we might 
expect to find them in philosophical ethics. Upon turning to the 
literature of this subject, however, we do not find irresistible 
arguments supporting the moral standpoint to which we are 
committed. We find rather a moral scepticism which leaves us, 
intellectually speaking, quite defenseless against those who hold 
a contrary opinion. We feel one way about slaughtering human 
beings; Eichmann feels differently ;* reasoning about the matter 
will not get us over the impasse. However distasteful this con- 
clusion may be, it is the one reached, for example, by Bertrand 
Russell: 


Where ethics is concerned, I hold that, so far as 
fundamentals are concerned, it is impossible to produce 
conclusive intellectual arguments. When two people 
differ about (say) the nature of matter, it should be 
possible to prove either that one is right and the other 
wrong, or that both are wrong, or that there are in- 
sufficient grounds to warrant an opinion. In a funda- 
mental question of ethics I do not think a theoretical 
argument is possible.* 


Several years later Russell was pressed on this point by Father 
Copleston during a B.B.C. debate on the existence of God. When 
asked for his justification for distinguishing between good and 
bad, Russell replied that he had none; he made the distinction 
on the basis of his feelings. Copleston then asked, ‘ ‘But there’s 
no objective criterion outside feeling then for condemning the 
conduct of the Commandant of Belsen, in your view?’ ‘No more 
than there is for the color-blind person who’s in exactly the same 
state,’ Russell replied. ‘Why do we intellectually condemn the 
color-blind man ? Isn’t it because he’s in the minority ?’ Copleston: 
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‘I would say because he is lacking in a thing which normally 
belongs to human nature.’ Russell: ‘Yes, but if he were in the 
majority, we shouldn’t say that’.’’® 

Contemporary ethical philosophy has secured the logical 
foundations of this moral scepticism. It has shown that the 
accepted principles of inference admit of no decisive rational 
defense of any moral judgment. However compelling a man’s 
conviction that he knows mass murder, for example, to be wrong, 
when he encounters a conviction from the other side, he is without 
any of the logical resources he needs to establish his judgment. 
He may, as Russell allows, express his feelings about the issue 
and hope to influence the feelings of others; and anyone holding 
a contrary opinion enjoys the same privilege. Their difference 
admits of no rational resolution. On strictly intellectual grounds, 
they are on an equal footing. “My own answer to this question,” 
A. J. Ayer writes, “is that what are accounted reasons for our 
moral judgments are reasons only in the sense that they determine 
attitudes.”’® Rudolph Carnap expresses the same subjectivist view 
more bluntly: “From the statement ‘Killing is evil’ we cannot 
deduce any proposition about future experiences. Thus this 
statement is not verifiable and has no theoretical sense, and the 
same is true of all other value statements.” A list of quotations 
from contemporary philosophical writings converging on this 
subjectivist conclusion could be indefinitely extended. The moral 


scepticism to which most of the distinguished philosophical 


thinkers of our time are committed is too well known to require 
further documentation. 

The failure of the philosophical mind to discover any rational 
basis for moral judgments represents an intellectual crisis of the 
first order. If all those problems arising out of human misery 
caused by human evil are really beyond the jurisdiction of rational 
thought, philosophical ethics would seem to be of much less 
consequence than has been long supposed. However, I am not 
yet willing to acquiesce in the currently prevailing view that moral 
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viciousness is impregnable to logic. This paralysis of the mind 
when confronted with evil has been induced, I think, by ethical 
reflection persistently deflected from the moral conflicts of our 
generation. The technical discussions of academic moral philos- 
ophy take place in a strangely unreal atmosphere; they remain 
aloft, forever out of touch with the human situation in which 
moral issues are matters of life and death. It is time to bring 
our thinking to bear upon the actual moral controversies of our 
day. What I propose is not an infusion of moral passion into 
philosophical ethics, but replacing the “high a priori’? method 
so long in use by critical analyses of such authentic documents 
of moral controversy as Eichmann’s memoir. I very much doubt 
that a consideration of such evidence will provide any support 
for the firmly entrenched view that moral discourse is inviolable 
against the canons of rational argument. 

The possibility of finding rational grounds on which to settle 
moral disagreements is opened up by the fact that there is an 
almost universally felt need to justify oneself publicly. People do, 
as a matter of fact, attempt to defend their moral actions, and 
therefore they entrust their cases to argument. The security of 
the self-professed amoralist lies in his declining to offer any self- 
defense which might crumble under attack. Perpetrators of 
“crimes of logic’? are not in so secure a position; they do argue 
in their own defense, and thus bring moral issues into the logical 
domain. The question of justifying oneself morally becomes one 
with the question of defending one’s position rationally. In order 
to support my view that morally right judgment is defensible by 
cogent argument and that morally corrupt judgment is not, I shall 
briefly examine the argument offered by Eichmann in defense 
of morally vicious acts. 

It will be well to put to rest immediately one or two doubts 
that likely have arisen about the legitimacy and utility of this 


procedure. It may be asked if the question is not being begged 
by beginning from the conviction that the acts defended by 
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Eichmann are morally wrong. Even if Eichmann’s argument is 
broken down, it may be said, it does not follow that the moral 
view he defends is wrong. Refuting him may prove him a bad 
reasoner but not, for all that, morally reprehensible. An in- 
definite number of other arguments might be brought forth in 
support of Eichmann’s position, and some of these might be better 
than his own; indeed one of them might be irrefutable. In answer 
to this, it must be said that the question raised here is not whether 
Eichmann is culpable but whether his defensive argument is 
logically adequate. The condemnation of Eichmann has created 
the situation in which this argument appears; he has freely 
elected to defend certain acts, a course that would be quite 
unaccountable and perfectly pointless if no one had opposed them. 
Convinced that he was morally justified in committing these acts, 
he presents his argument for the consideration of those who are 
convinced that he was not justified. The conflict of moral con- 
victions provides the context within which the argument to be 
examined occurs. 

The problem of rationally justifying a judgment condemning 
mass murder, it may be urged, will not be solved by refuting 
Eichmann’s defense of it. Although this is perfectly true, I expect 
that the mainly critical step taken here will go some way toward 
construction in ethics. If it can be shown that a moral argument 
can be decisively refuted, the moral sceptic loses half his case. 
Further, anyone setting out to verify a hypothesis hopes not only 
to collect a set of confirming instances but to discover something 
in the process as well. In the present case, one may expect to 
find at the point where the corrupt agent’s logic breaks down 
that a moral principle has been abrogated. The rational validity 
of such a moral principle may then be affirmed on the ground 
that it is indispensible for the defense of any moral judgment. 
The present essay represents the bare beginning of a systematic 
attempt to elicit rational moral principles from moral argument. 
My main intention here is to show, in the face of a prevailing 
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scepticism, that moral arguments are not purely matters of 


emotion and persuasion, but that they admit of being settled on 
logical grounds. By “‘settling” a moral argument, I do not mean, 
as does C. L. Stevenson, who chronically confuses questions of 
justification with questions of persuasion, bringing the contending 
parties into felicitous agreement. Rather, I mean disproving an 
argument made in defense of a wrong moral judgment. Should 
the immoral man remain unmoved after his errors have been 
pointed out to him, his irrationality does not count in the least 
against the claim of moral right to the support of reason. 

Turning to the document under review, we soon encounter an 
arresting sentence: “‘Where would we have been if everyone had 
thought things out in those days?” Eichmann asks. This strangely 
naive, profoundly obtuse question suggests the main line of his 
defense: “I carried out my orders.” It should be noticed that he 
is not pleading the counsel of prudence that his own survival 
depended upon unconditional obedience. He means rather that 
it was his moral duty to implement the orders of his superiors, 
wiiatever he might be commanded to do. To have deviated from 
the course of action prescribed to him by his commanders would 
have been, in his view, morally reprehensible; he would have 
been, he says, “not only a scoundrel but a despicable pig.”’ Again, 
later, he prides himself on his subordination: “If I demanded 
rigid obedience from my own subordinates, I had to be just as 
rigid in carrying out my superiors’ orders. Otherwise I would 
have been a bad SS commander, and I think I was a good 
SS commander” (23: 146). 

By his own account of his career as a Gestapo officer, he 
consistently acted in conformity with this principle of uncon- 
ditional obedience to superior officers. When required to identify 
persons of Jewish blood within the German Reich, so that they 
could be deprived of citizenship and property, he performed his 
clerical duties conscientiously. When ordered to force Jews to 
emigrate from Germany, he made the necessary arrangements. 
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When instructed to transport Jews to the camps where they were 
murdered, he acted efficiently and impersonally: ‘Whether they 
were bank directors or mental cases, the people who were loaded 
on these trains meant nothing to me. It was really none of my 
business” (22: 101). When he was told to trade Jews for military 
equipment, he set about negotiating with Jewish leaders. In short, 
whatever policy was declared, Eichmann adhered to it. This is 
the first word of his defense and the last: “I carried out my 
orders.” 

Eichmann, then, rests his case on the principle of unconditional 
obedience to a political authority. Leaving aside for the moment 
the question of the morality of any such attempt to abrogate 
personal responsiblity, there remains a question about the logic 
of any defensive moral argument that depends upon this principle. 
Eichmann writes: “After all, I was the one who transported the 
Jews to the camps. If I had not transported them, they would 
not have been delivered to the butcher. . . . Yet what is there 
to ‘admit’? I carried out my orders’’ (22: 21). The last statement 
is intended to provide justification of the act admitted in the 
first. But what does it really do but restate the confession in other 


words? Eichmann’s carrying out his orders and his transporting 


the Jews to the camps were one and the same act. An identity 
of fact underlies the diversity of language. The supposedly 
justifying statement at most informs us that his transporting of 
the Jews was in accordance with his orders; but this is well known 


by those who condemn his complicity of official murder. 

This redundancy is not merely inadvertent. It is a sign of the 
bad faith underlying the argument of the Memoir. This document, 
indeed, provides a suitable case history to illustrate Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s theory of mauvaise-foi. Eichmann constituted himself as a 
Gestapo officer in charge of “‘Jewish affairs.”” His single principle 
of action was obedience to the “orders and directives of the 
German Reich,” and it is by reference to this principle that he 
makes his defense of all the acts for which he is condemned. Let 
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us ask, in what did his obedience consist but in the performance 
of these acts? There is no question of being an obedient Gestapo 
officer and as a consequence committing certain acts. Eichmann 
was an obedient Gestapo officer by virtue of committing the acts 
of which he is accused. In the case of every action he must defend, 
choosing to obey and choosing to act were in fact but a single 
choice. It is in principle impossible to defend the act on the 
grounds of the obedience, for they are identical. 

Let us consider a little the implications of this principle of 
unconditional obedience to a political authority on which Eich- 
mann finally rests his case. I think that it can be shown to be 
self-refuting. Anyone adopting this principle as his standard of 
moral action is committed to performing in future any action 
whatsoever that may be prescribed by the authority to which he 
has bound himself. No act, however wrong it would be judged 
in the light of today’s official policy, need be wrong tomorrow, 
when that policy may be changed. Every conceivable action must 
be admitted as one that may have to be judged in future as right. 
Having recourse to this principle is tantamount to admitting that 
one is prepared to do anything whatsoever. At any present 
moment, the agent must say, concerning any foreseeable future 
situation presenting alternative courses of action, that he is equally 
prepared to follow one course as another. He cannot even judge 
in advance what the right course would be. A principle of action 
which excludes no conceivable future action as possibly wrong 
is not, I submit, a tenable moral principle. It is rejected not on 
the ground of a contrary moral judgment made from the side of 
Eichmann’s opponents; it is rejected on the logical ground that 
a principle which could be invoked to justify either one or the 
other of two incompatible courses of action must itself be invalid. 
It is one of a kind with a principle of inference which would 
allow the deduction of contradictory propositions from a given 
premise. 

The self-refuting character of the principle on which Lichmann 
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acted vitiates any defense of those actions which appeals to the 
principle. The Memoir is offered in self-defense, but it transfers 
responsibility to his superiors and, ultimately, to Hitler. ““Where 
I was implicated in the physical annihilation of the Jews, I admit 
my participation freely and without pressure,” he says, after a 


few lines earlier in the same paragraph saying, “In actual fact, 
I was merely a little cog in the machinery that carried out the 
directives and orders of the German Reich. I am neither a 
murderer nor a mass-murderer” (22: 21). Any defense of one’s 
moral acts presupposes assuming responsibility for them: it makes 


no sense to defend by a moral argument acts for which one was 
not responsible. And yet in the very act of constructing his defense, 
Eichmann argues that it makes no sense to hold him responsible 
for acts committed after he had made himself the agent of another’s 
will. 

As a last resort, to escape from this contradiction which wrecks 
his defense from within, Eichmann might attempt to defend his 
initial commitment and continuing allegiance to his chosen 
authority. If his decision to act on “‘the directives and orders of 
the German Reich” was itself irrational, then all pretense at a 
rational defense of his subsequent actions is undermined. What 
does Eichmann have to say in defense of that original choice, or 
“project,” as Sartre would call it? All that he has to say is said 
in a single paragraph toward the close of the Memoir: 


But to sum it all up, I must say that I regret nothing. 
Adolph Hitler may have been wrong all down the line, 
but one thing is beyond dispute: the man was able to 
work his way up from lance corporal in the German 
army to Fiihrer of a people of almost 80 million. I never 
met him personally, but his success alone proves to me 
that I should subordinate myself to this man. He was 
somehow so supremely capable that the people rec- 
ognized him. And so with that justification I recognized 


him joyfully, and I still defend him. (23: 161) 
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It is unnecessary to meet this “‘might is right’ argument on moral 
grounds. It gives way before the lightest stroke of logic. If, as 
Eichmann acknowledges, ‘‘Hitler may have been wrong all down 
the line,” how then can Hitler’s “‘success” prove to him that he 
should subordinate himself to him? Such a “proof” can be made 
out only on condition that one admits to being wholly indifferent 
to whether the moral judgments of one’s elected moral authority 
are right or wrong. It seems to me irrational to subordinate 
oneself to an authority who, one admits, may be “wrong all 
down the line.” It is inconsistent to attempt to justify one’s own 
acts on the grounds that they were commanded by an authority 
who, one admits, may be “‘wrong all down the line.”’ But further, 
and conclusively, if Eichmann takes success as a sign of the right 
to command, then in consistency he should take the Fiihrer’s 
humiliating defeat as a sign of obedience misplaced. He might 
have evaded this easy rebuttal by admitting that his choice of 
authority was proven erroneous by events he could not foresee 
at the time he chose. But no, he says, “‘I still defend him.” 

There are even more glaring contradictions in Eichmann’s essay 
than the one I have singled out as being fatal to his argument. 
Some of these have been pointed out in a Life editorial which 
accompanies the second installment of the Memoir. They betray 
a mind capable of entertaining incompatible views and attitudes 
without feeling the slightest discomfort. I do not think that this 
deeply ingrained irrationality is associated by chance with 
Eichmann’s moral perversion. 

It is time to capitalize on this distasteful inspection of the 
Eichmann memoir. It has been shown that it is possible to refute 
a moral argument, and that, therefore, Russell was wrong to 
say that in ethics “‘it is impossible to produce conclusive intellectual 
arguments.” As anticipated, at the point where the logic of Eich- 
mann’s defensive argument broke down the abrogation of a moral 
principle was revealed. Acceptance of personal responsibility for 


one’s acts is a necessary condition of moral justification; this I 
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claim to be a rationally valid moral principle on the ground that 
it is necessary to any rational defense of one’s moral judgments. 
This principle of responsibility is neither new nor long forgotten; 
Socrates affirmed it in the Phaedo; it is the essence of Kant’s moral 
philosophy; and Sartre has recalled it in our time in a fine phrase: 
“total responsibility in total solitude.’’ The only claim to origi- 
nality I make here is the manner of arriving at it. And yet I think 
this apparently small claim important; for the principle of ab- 


solute personal responsibility need not be the only rational ethical 


principle to be derived from a study of the logic of moral argument. 
The method which I have used here and advocate, the method 
of arriving at moral principles by discovering what is necessary 
for defending a moral judgment or act, may provide the means 
of a construction in ethics which will withstand any sceptical 
attack made from the standpoint of logic. 
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FROM ARISTOTLE TO HEGEL 


ARISTOTLE. By John Herman Randall, 7r. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1960. pp. xv-309. $5.00. 


This work presents a concise account of the entire philosophy of Aristotle. The 
topics of his thought are taken up in almost the traditional order: logic, theory 
of knowledge, metaphysics, philosophy of nature, ethics, politics, rhetoric, 
aesthetics. Professor Randall of Columbia has based his account of these various 
branches of Aristotle’s philosophy on the original texts. The quotations and 
notes are arranged in such a way that they are intelligible to the general reader 
who may know no Greek. 

Aristotle’s thought has been interpreted in a great variety of ways during 
the long history of philosophy. He has been transformed into a Platonist, a 
Moslem, a Christian, an idealist, a rationalist. Professor Randall interprets 
Aristotle as a contemporary Anglo-Saxon naturalist. The most fruitful parts 
of this book are those dealing with Aristotle’s logic, or with his natural science, 
which can be understood in this modern sense. When this method of inter- 
pretation is applied to Aristotle’s theory of knowledge, metaphysics, or ethics, 
what emerges is a philosophy which has little relation to the original texts 
of the philosopher himself. Professor Randall rejects the non-naturalistic aspect 
of Aristotle’s thought as “mythical” or “Platonic,” which obscures the obvious 
fact that Aristotle’s philosophy is based upon and influenced through and 
through by that of Plato. For example, this interpretation declares the active 
intellect to be “mythical” (105), even though it is the essential factor in 
Aristotle’s epistemology of abstraction from sense experience. Aristotle’s physics 
and metaphysics both culminate in the demonstration of the unmoved mover, 
which Aristotle himself frankly calls God. Yet this new interpretation holds 
this entity to be “‘mythical” (71) or merely a law (135) or merely ideal. It is 
quite true that Aristotle was not an idealist (128), but that fact in no way 
implies that he was a naturalist. Aristotle’s pure forms are not those of Plato, 
but his metaphysics rests on a purely formal mover as its first principle (97). 

Professor Randall concludes that the most living part of the heritage of 
Aristotle’s thinking is that which suggests our own naturalism (294). Apart 
from the fact that many contemporary thinkers are not naturalists, this inter- 
pretation gives a most limited perspective on the complexities of Aristotle’s 
thought. This new study of Aristotle is more concerned with discovering ancient 
premonitions of a certain contemporary philosophy than it is with furnishing 
an historically objective account of the Stagirite himself. P. J. W. M. 
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AVICENNA AND THE VISIONARY ReEcrrAL. Bollingen Series LXVI. By Henry 
Corbin. Translated by Willard R. Trask. Pantheon Books, New York, 1960. 
pp. xill-423. $7.50. 


This latest volume in the Bollingen series is a sumptuously printed English 
translation of a work originally published in French in 1954. Part I of this 
work contains a translation of The Recital of Hayy ibn Yagzan and The Recital 
of the Bird by the mediaeval Persian philosopher Avicenna. This section also 
contains a very extensive interpretive treatise on Avicenna’s philosophy and 
mysticism. Part II consists of a translation of the Persian commentary on these 
Arabic texts of Avicenna. This commentary was probably written by an 
immediate associate of the master. The original Arabic and Persian texts 
included in the first edition are omitted from this English translation. Since 
the English of these sections is from the French, it is of course a translation 
of a translation. 

The thought of Avicenna has been the object of renewed interest in recent 
years. A complete edition of his works is planned, to be edited by an inter- 
national commission. His philosophy integrates ideas from Plato, Plotinus, 
Aristotle, and the monotheist religious tradition. It had the greatest influence 
on mediaeval philosophy, both Moslem and Christian. Professor Henry Corbin 
is one of the foremost living oriental scholars, and he has made a major 
contribution to our understanding of mediaeval philosophy with this transla- 
tion. Without being an orientalist, one may have complete confidence in the 
fidelity of the translations of this internationally known scholar. 

The interpretive part of this work gives an explanation of the mystical 
allegory of Avicenna for Western readers who are not familiar with this 
philosophical genre. The author draws attention to Avicenna’s basic purpose, 
which is to present an account of spiritual illumination under the allegory 
of a journey to the Orient. Avicenna takes us, in neo-platonic fashion, up 
through the realms of matter and the multiplicity of mind to the ineffable 
source which is beyond conceptual articulations. 

Professor Corbin’s interpretation of Avicenna does not purport to be a work 
of pure historical erudition, but is rather an integration of Avicenna’s symbols 
with contemporary research (136).This interpretation, unfortunately, must be 
taken with the most serious reservations. Avicenna’s thought is viewed here 
entirely in terms of the psychology of Jung, astonishing as that may appear. 
Professor Corbin sees philosophy as a rationalization of the imago mundi, which 
is a psychological a priori (17). Avicenna’s philosophy is thus deprived of the 
wholly objective meaning which it certainly had in that thinker’s own mind. 
This philosophy is interpreted here as a projection into pseudo-objective terms 
of subconscious psychic archetypal symbols. The world of nature is reinter- 
preted as psyche by the translator, but there is no warrant for this in the text 
of Avicenna (290, note 2). Everywhere the psychology of Jung is drawn upon 
to show that the categories of Avicenna’s philosophy are mere objectifications, 


projections in symbolic form of a subliminal spiritual consciousness (121, 325). 
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The translator’s psychological exegesis of the practical and speculative intellects 
is not only unsupported by anything in Avicenna’s text, but is also unsupported 
by the Persian commentator, who was probably an immediate pupil of the 
philosopher (357, note 1). If the original commentator fails to notice all this 
occult Jungian wisdom, he is condemned as “impassive”’ (326). The thought 
of Avicenna, like that of his Greek sources, is perfectly realistic and objective. 
This interpretation in terms of unconscious archetypes newly invented by 
contemporary depth psychology must be read with the greatest caution. This 
translation is a welcome addition to the study of mediaeval thought, but the 
interpretation which accompanies the text is relevant to Jung rather than to 
Avicenna. P. J. W. M. 


RENAISSANCE Concepts OF Metuop. By Neal W. Gilbert. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. xxvi-255. $6.00. 


Modern philosophy, in distinction from ancient or mediaeval thought, is 
preoccupied with problems of method. It has traditionally been held that 
modern philosophy arose with Descartes’ Discourse on Method. The present 
study of the problem of method in the sixteenth century shows that concern 
with methodology characterizes the science and philosophy of the entire period 
of the Renaissance. Professor Gilbert, basing his studies on the original Latin 
sources, finds two fundamental currents in the methodological treatises of the 
Renaissance. On the one hand, academic philosophers of the Aristotelian or 
scholastic tradition insist on a strictly scientific or demonstrative method which 
would produce scientific knowledge in the most rigorous sense. On the other 
hand, the thinkers who draw their intellectual nourishment from the more 
literary or rhetorical traditions of classical antiquity emphasize the practical, 
paedogogical, or humane requirements of method. Neither of these two currents 
of thought, however, anticipates the triumph of the mathematical method of 
the seventeenth century. The author finds that what the methodologies of the 
sixteenth century, whether “‘scientific’’ or “humanistic,” have in common is 
a certain scholarly bookishness, a respect for literary tradition, and a certain 
lack of contact with the world as it is directly experienced. The fact of the 
matter is that the Renaissance was not one of the more original periods in 
the history of philosophy. This is a surprising state of affairs, since the supreme 
excellence of Renaissance art and letters is universally admitted. Perhaps the 
explanation lies partly in the extremely academic and somewhat unreal nature 
of the philosophical thought of this otherwise momentous epoque. 

Professor Gilbert’s account covers with great care the history of the term 
“method” in the Greek and Latin tradition, and the chief contributions to 
method made by such once-famous thinkers as Peter Ramus, Zabarella, and 
Borro. The author’s conclusion is somewhat negative. He does not find the 
methodology of modern science or of rationalist philosophy prefigured in the 
sixteenth century. Rather, the Renaissance remained faithful to the classical 
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and mediaeval tradition, and the thinkers of that period were essentially 
commentators on established classical texts (224). 

If any fault may be found with this work, it is perhaps that Professor Gilbert 
limits himself to a purely factual or reportorial sort of history of ideas. There 
is little attempt to characterize the philosophy of the culture of the Renaissance 
as a coherent whole. One may also doubt whether reading Renaissance 
philosophy in the light of a peculiarly modern obsession, namely, the problem 
of method, is the most fruitful way of approaching that period. The inner 
life of these Italian, French, and German thinkers would shine forth more 
clearly if one considered their metaphysics or their view of human nature. 
But, within the limits set by the title, this volume gathers much useful 
information. There are minor slips. The notion that the Greek commentaries 
on Aristotle were first translated into Latin in the Renaissance is not altogether 
correct (178). Many of them were translated by William of Moerbeke in the 
thirteenth century, but they are just now beginning to appear in print. It 
seems uncharitable if not altogether in error to accuse classical philosophy 
of being an analysis of concepts (224). This useful work contains a wealth of 
historical information on a little-studied period in the history of thought. 

P. J. W. M. 


Tue New OrGANON AND RELATED Writincs. By Francis Bacon. Edited by 
Fulton H. Anderson. The Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1960. pp. xI-292. $1.35. 


This convenient volume makes available the most important philosophical 
writings of Francis Bacon. Although he is known to every student of philosophy 
as one of the founders of the inductive method and one of the initiators of 
modern thought, his works are not directly studied as much as they deserve. 
This book presents The New Organon, which is Bacon’s chief methodological 
work, as well as the introductory matter and plan from The Great Instauration, 
and the project of the Preparative toward a Natural and Experimental History. The 
editor, Professor Anderson of the University of Toronto, is the author of the 
standard work on the philosophy of Bacon. He contributes a substantial and 
illuminating introduction on Bacon’s thought to this edition. A bibliography 
provides the basis for further study. This latest addition to the Library of 
Liberal Arts is a very welcome contribution to the available source texts for 
the study of Renaissance thought. P. J. W. M. 


THE IMAGINATION AS A MEANS OF GRACE: LOCKE AND THE AESTHETICS OF 
Romanticism. By Ernest Lee Tuveson. University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1960. pp. 218. $5.00. 


Philosophically, romanticism began with Locke, whose concept of the mind 
Mr. Tuveson expresses thus: 


The mind is neither absolutely free nor absolutely conditioned; but 
decision is a product of the vastly complex relationships among the 
facts of experience, modifying and influencing a living, acting power. 
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The mind is neither a spirit existing within the body nor a mere 
machine, but an active, intelligent instrument of a complex organism. 


Once this assumption had been made, reconsideration of value and particularly 
of art and imagination was inevitable. First Shaftesbury moved toward an idea 
of “moral sense” inherent in the mind, Then the contemplation of space 
through the new astronomy emphasized intensity, immensity and infinity as 
symbols of Deity. In Addison, the imagination “serves as a means of reconciling 
man... with a cosmos that begins to appear alien, impersonal, remote, and 
menacing.” In poetry the imagination enriches our store of images and filters 
impressions. Eventually the “pleasures of the imagination” go beyond the 
capacities of reason and good sense. Thus it is that Blake exclaims: “‘all that 
is valuable in Knowledge is Superior to Demonstrative Science.”’ In the later 
nineteenth century “‘History and theory conspired to produce art for art’s 
sake.”” Meanwhile Burke’s perception that the real subject of poetry is one’s 
experience of things laid the basis for symbolism of the kind we now associate 
with Yeats. In Yeats’s intention “To write for my own race/ And for the 
reality” Mr. Tuveson perceives the ultimate concept of the imagination. 
Yeats saw that “the light of the imagination must be shed on all human 
interests, for imagination is not a means of grace but an instrument for the 
criticism of life.” 

Such a summary suggests little of the subtle insight and the comprehensiveness 
of Mr. Tuveson’s book. His discussion of Locke, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Addison, 
Alison, Burke, Dugald Stewart, and a dozen lesser known aestheticians is 
authoritative, fresh, and deft. He creates a new perspective in which to evaluate 
Wordsworth. A number of glancing allusions to Poe suggest a reappraisal of 
his poetic theory. Familiar facts are frequently pointed up in a new way: 
“there was no Leopardi, no Melville, no Thomas Hardy in the eighteenth 
century, and it was biology rather than astronomy that produced nineteenth 
century pessimism.” From what might be thought unpromising material, 
Mr. Tuveson has produced a truly seminal book. B. R. McE., Jr. 


THE PxHILosopHy oF EpMUND BurRKE: A SELECTION FROM His SPEECHES AND 
Wrirtincs. Edited by Louis I. Bredvold and Ralph G. Ross. The University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1960. pp. vi-276. $3.50. 


The present book, a paper-back, is divided into nine chapters, each dealing 
with one major aspect of Burke’s thinking and composed of relevant excerpts 
from his work. The headnotes to the chapters are succinct and vary in kind 
from the abstract to the pragmatic. Footnotes are sparse. The editing is com- 
petent, and the book fer se is recommended for readers who would like a sound 
introduction to Burke. The Introduction is not recommended. It indicates no 
understanding of Burke, no respect for ideas, and no sense of scholarly propriety. 
One cannot believe that the same editors who are responsible for the selection 
of excerpts and the editing generally are also responsible for this piece of cheap 
propaganda, L. W. 
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EDMUND BuRKE AND THE REVOLT AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. A STUDY 
OF THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL THINKING OF BURKE, WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE 
AND Soutuey. By Alfred Cobban. Barnes & Noble, Inc., N.Y. pp. xv-280. 
$3.75. 


This volume is a reprinting with slight alterations of a book first published 
in 1929. In 1929 it was an important work, but it has long since been superseded. 
L. W. 


Epucation. By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Annette Churton. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1960. pp. 121. $1.35. 


“Man can only become man by education. He is merely what education 
makes of him” (6). In these two brief sentences Kant has summarized his 
whole attitude toward education. But “education is either physical or 
‘practical’ ’’ (30), the latter consisting of three parts: ‘“‘the ordinary curriculum 
of the school, where the child’s general ability is developed”’; “instruction in 
the practical matters of life’; and “the training of moral character.” It is 
evident (see pages 82-121) that Kant was particularly interested in moral 
education. He saw in it a training which would enable the individual “at 
the end of life’’ “‘to make an estimate with regard to its value”’ (121). In our 
age of anxiety and restlessness we could do with more of such training. 

The translation is clear and felicitous. The University of Michigan Press 
is to be commended for having made this book available in an inexpensive 
edition. W. H. W. 


Strupies in Hecer. Tulane Studies in Philosophy, New Orleans, 1960. pp. 187. 
$2.00. 


This is a symposium on Hegel written by members of the staff of the Department 
of Philosophy of Tulane University. It was perhaps inevitable that Hegel’s 
“theory of alienation” is viewed here in existentialist perspective (Mitchall 
Franklin’s essay), or that roots of Merleau-Ponty’s existentialism were 
discovered in Hegel’s phenomenology (Edward G. Ballard’s essay). Both 
interpretations, however, are stimulating and suggestive. 

Other essays in this volume are of a more traditional orientation, dealing, 
respectively, with “‘time in Hegel’s phenomenology” (Alan B. Brinkley), 
“substance, subject, and dialectic” (Andrew J. Reck), and “Hegel as pantheist”’ 
(Robert C. Whittenmore). Paul G. Morrison raises the question, “Are there 
infallible explanations?” and answers that “a fallible (scientific) theory of an 
infallible (metaphysical) explanation can always be given” (107). James 
K. Feibleman, while “revisiting”? Hegel, finds anew that “‘Hegel’s great insight 
was to have discovered the common bond and interest of opposites, and in 
this to have shown how a kind of ultimate unity is reflected in the actual 
world” (46-47). 

The volume as a whole is proof that Hegelian ideas are still viable today, 
and that one neglects Hegel only to one’s own detriment. W. H. W. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND OTHER ISSUES 


Tue Diary. By Soren Kierkegaard. Philosophical Library, New York, 1960. 
pp. 255. $4.75. 


Into this little book of selections from Kierkegaard’s journals have been distilled 
materials fifty times its length. Plainly the work might have been done in other 
ways, perhaps as well, perhaps better. Who would be willing to judge of the 
merits of any such selection? The judgment must be in terms of the artistic 
integrity of the book before us. Peter Rohde, who edits the materials from Gerda 
Andersen’s translation from the Danish, has provided us with a fascinating 
anthology of Kierkegaard that may well serve to introduce readers to the 
extravagances as well as the profundities of this giant among the religious 
thinkers of all time. 

The general arrangement is a chronological one, based on events marking 
the course of Kierkegaard’s life. Some readers take to Kiekegaard as a duck 
to water; others find him extremely difficult. This book will not help the latter 
class, and no doubt it could not be expected to do this. For the anima naturaliter 
Kierkegaardiana it will be an unmitigated delight. Kierkegaard wanted people 
to solve their own problems in life, not to answer life’s problems, as he put 
it, like a schoolboy cheating his teacher by copying the answers from a ‘“‘key.” 
The reader is expected to do his own thinking; Kierkegaard, like the Socrates 
he so much admired, is but its midwife. 

A book of this sort is inevitably, like St. Mark’s, Venice, a hotchpotch. Therein 
lies much of its charm. The reader must expect to find highly subjective 
reflections upon Kierkegaard’s own life side by side with very profound thought. 
This quality is in Kierkegaard himself, and it is in the nature of the case that 
the selections should reflect it. 

It is well known that Kierkegaard in his later years became extremely 
critical of the clergy, and it is not least in the relevant passages of The Diary 
that the peculiar quality of his irony is to be found. “In the splendid Palace 
Church a stately court chaplain . . . preaches a moving sermon on this word 
by the Apostle: ‘God chose the lowly and despised.’ And nobody laughs.” 
And again: “. . . it is entirely clear that Christianity is non-existent.” It is 
generally pointed out that the Established Church of Denmark was in his day 
a very cozy affair. No one could understand Kierkegaard, however, who 
imagined that he would have been any more pleased with twentieth-century 
Protestantism, disestablished, separated, or otherwise preserved from impure 
association with the State. 

The book is provided with a suitable and useful apparatus, including notes 
on the text and a chronological survey. G. MacG. 


Essays In Metapuysics. By Martin Heidegger. Translated by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1960. pp. 82. $2.75. 


Included in this small volume are two of Heidegger’s recent essays: ‘The 
Principle of Identity” and “The Onto-theo-logical Nature of Metaphysics.” 
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Appended is a glossary of Heidegger’s terms together with Leidecker’s transla- 
tions. 

The two essays, incidentally, consist of two lectures which were first published 
in 1957 under the title Jdentitat und Differenz. The translator’s Introduction is 
adequate; his translation laudable—considering the abstruseness of Heidegger’s 
style (although he is clearer here than in most of his writings). For an under- 
standing of the “new” Heidegger these essays are important; but they do not 
advance us toward the goal first set in Sein und Zeit—the development of an 


existential ontology. Perhaps such a development is an impossible task. 
W. H. W. 


Jean-Paut SARTRE: To FREEDOM CONDEMNED, A GUIDE TO HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
By Julius Streller. Translated by Wade Baskin. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1960. pp. 163. $3.00. 


Any person who has labored through Sartre’s magnum opus, Being and 
Nothingness, in which Sartre sets forth, as he cannot in his more popular plays 
and novels, his concept of man’s being and freedom, should anticipate eagerly 
a volume which purports to provide the essence of Sartre’s philosophy. In one 
sense, the late Dr. Streller has accomplished this—but only for those who have 
read Sartre’s larger work. This book is a compilation of passages from Being 
and Nothingness centered around central themes, ‘‘Consciousness,”’ “Freedom,” 
“Belief,” “Being,” etc., with brief commentaries by Dr. Streller. 

A check of many of the references has served to demonstrate the care which 
has been taken to assure accuracy in the quotations and has pointed up the 
excellent selection of passages. A useful ‘““Key to Special Terminology” has 
been appended by the translator, but one wishes he might have expanded 
some of the definitions a bit more. G. A. L. 


EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY. By William A. Luijpen. Duquesne University 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1960. pp. xiii-362. $6.75. 


The puzzle associated with the subject of Existentialism, in the minds of many, 
derives from the fact that it has taken two diverse forms, one directly stemming 
from St. Paul, Luther and Kierkegaard, the other more directly from Husserl. 
Consequently it comprises a Platonic and an Aristotelian wing in the sense 
that the one is concerned with Transcendence while the other limits its sphere 
to the exclusively Immanent; in other words, the one seeks the Absolute or 
God as the authentic ground and hope of human existence, while the other 
sticks exclusively to Man and holds that he has to go it alone. Professor Luijpen, 
of the faculty of the Augustinian Philosophicum of Eindhoven, Netherlands, 
naturally, as a Roman Catholic, is affiliated with the Aristotelian or Husserlian 
position, although in the end, as a Christian, he comes out with the Platonists. 
Although this volume exhibits his own point of view, it nonetheless serves as 
well to provide a general survey of the Husserlian approach to the existence 
problem. Considerable reference is made to contemporary existential literature. 
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The ground covered is indicated by the chapter titles: ““Man, the Metaphysical 
Being,” ‘Phenomenology of Knowledge,” “Phenomenology of Intersubjec- 
tivity,” and “Phenomenology of Freedom and its Destiny.” The author’s 
conclusion is: 


The man who I am is directedness to Transcendent Being, the hope 
in God. I may say also with Marcel that I am “invocation”; my 
whole being is a calling for God. God has made His Word speak 
to man. He has spoken about Himself and about man. If this is true, 
then all that we have said here will be unimportant. Man’s thinking 
has to begin all over again. 


The Duquesne Studies, Philosophical Series, of which this is number 12, is 
making a commendable contribution to contemporary philosophical literature. 
The present volume is a valuable and worthy addition to the series. W. L. 


Tue Scottish PHitosopHy oF Common Sense. By S. A. Grave. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1960. pp. 252. 35s. 


In spite of the fact that it carries the distinction of being issued by the Clarendon 
Press, this book bears many of the marks of a doctoral dissertation. The author, 
excited over the claims of certain linguistic analysts to the effect that no philos- 
opher, however paradoxical his statements, can ever be construed as contra- 
dicting common sense, has thought it would be helpful to study the Common 
Sense school of philosophy with a view to asking “‘the significance of its account 
of the nature and authority of common sense for present-day discussion’”’ (5). 
He has had to conclude that, for the most part, representatives of that school 
did not know what they were talking about. They were right in claiming final 
authority for common sense, Dut they gave the wrong reason because “they 
misunderstood the nature of common sense”’ (86), supposing it to be something 
metaphysical. 

The book’s chief value lies in its exposition of the philosophy of Thomas 
Reid, which is full and sound. It would have been more useful if the author 
had been content with this as his end. But he has thought it necessary to 
supplement the teachings of Reid with parallel statements from James Beattie, 
James Oswald, Dugald Stewart and others, including some French adherents 
of the school. This is not done, however, in such a way as to provide the reader 
with a systematic account of development of Common Sense philosophy. 

A further aim is explicitly acknowledged by the author. Inasmuch as 
Common Sense philosophy was developed in reaction to the supposed scepticism 
of David Hume, special attention has been given to passages in which that 
philosopher is criticised by Reid and the others. In view of Mr. Grave’s own 
views about common sense, it turns out that Reid and his associates were 
wrong in supposing that Hume (and Berkeley) held to “the theory of ideas,” 
and that they were in fact closer to genuine common sense than the Common 
Sense school. 
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The book was written under the “supervision” of Professor A. D. Woozley, 
at the University of St. Andrews, and the author did his research in Scotland. 
But, because he writes more as a critic than as an historian, those interested 
in an account of the place occupied in intellectual history by Scottish realism 
will have to look elsewhere. J. H. F. 


Srx SecuLaR PuiLosopuHers. By Lewis White Beck. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1960. pp. 126. $2.75. 


This is the content of a series of lectures delivered before popular audiences 
on the basic religious views of Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, William James, 
and Santayana. Offered “almost exactly as they were orally presented”’ (7), 
these studies are clear and simply written, and well suited to the need and 
interest of the uninitiated layman. “Secular,” unfortunately, is a misleading 
adjective; it can mean (a) philosophical as such, i.e., personally autonomous 
and free from authoritarianism; (b) uninterested in historical religious per- 
sonalities and movements; or (c) opposed to religion in any form, specifically 
theistic religion. Jesus was secular in the first sense; Kant, on the whole, in 
the second sense; Hume largely, and Sartre altogether, in the third sense. Beck 
identifies it with the second and third meanings. Unfortunately, the author 
is satisfied to leave his little book without any constructive conclusion of his 
own, and he ends with Santayana, who represented an irresponsible aesthe- 
ticism and the position to which William James referred as one of “moribund 
Latinity.”” The author’s basic distinction between the hypothesis of God and 
of atoms (95) is unjustified or, otherwise, not clarified. Nietzsche’s ‘‘will to 
power” is scarcely obscure (81): it is simply wholehearted, spontaneous, and 
autonomous activity (shared by the animals), and not altogether foreign to 
the Tao teh of legendary Laotze. In sum, however, this little book is under- 
standable, readable, informative, and authoritative. WwW. 1. 


WHITEHEAD’s PHiLosopHy OF SciENcE. By Robert M. Palter. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. pp. xv-248. $7.50. 


Most philosophers are vaguely aware that Whitehead formulated a Theory 
of Relativity somewhat different from that of Einstein. Few philosophers know 
much about that theory or why it was formulated. This book is of great impor- 
tance in making clear the differences between the two theories as well as in 
making clear the reasons why Whitehead thought it necessary to develop a 
theory in competition with that of Einstein’s. Those reasons are rooted in 
Whitehead’s general metaphysical and epistemological outlook and have little 
or nothing to do with the experiential adequacy of the Einstein formulation. 
For the student of Whitehead, the book is important, too, because it brings 
together in one volume the various formulations of his Philosophy of Science 
which appeared from 1920 to 1925. These formulations differ considerably 
from one another, at times appearing to be incompatible. The difficulties to 
which this leads are brought to the surface with great thoroughness by the 
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author and, wherever possible, an attempt is made to resolve the conflicts, 
Actually, Whitehead’s thought is a growing thing, and changes of formulation 
often reflect changes in his view. The growth and development of Whitehead’s 
thought in this area, together with its connections with the later Philosophy 
of Organism, are treated with great sympathy and insight. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the book is technical and difficult. As 
background one needs either considerable training in Mathematics and Physics 
or extensive reading in Whitehead himself. The philosopher without one of 
these two qualifications will find the book close to incomprehensible. 

San Diego State College W. S. S. 


PuiLosopHy AT Work. By Ralph B. Winn. Pageant Press, Inc., New York, 


1960. pp. 241. $5.00. 


Philosophy at Work is addressed to the college student and to the average thinking 
person. The first part deals in an introductory way with a variety of topics 
of general interest and gives the author’s conception of the function of philos- 
ophy in daily life. The style is easy and familiar and an attempt is made to 
meet the reader on his own ground and to lead him gently into matters of 
philosophical importance. A study is made of certain cultures which have had 
what is called a retrospective orientation, such as in ancient China. Inspective 
orientation is a term used to characterize cultures which tend to live in the 
present. The culture of the present America is said to be inspective. Ancient 
Greece was marked by its concern with the future and hence is called 
prospective in its orientation. Other topics dealt with in this part are the 
importance of a personal philosophy of life, the importance of ideas and the 
way they function in society, and the relation between philosophy and science. 
The second part of the book consists of a selection of fifty concepts or basic 
ideas from Art to Youth, which are considered of most interest and importance 
to man. Each idea is supplemented by well-chosen quotations from the wisdom 
of the ages. No suggestions are made to the possible novice or the prospective 
user of the book as a text as to how this portion of the book might be used 
in an introductory course in philosophy. 
San Diego State College Pde. Os 


PHILOSOPHICAL Systems: A CATEGORIAL ANALYsis. By Everett W. Hall. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960. pp. x-171. $4.00. 


The objective of this book is to demonstrate that “even in this age of 
specialization, perhaps especially in it, the philosopher has a distinctive job 
of his own to perform”’ (viii). This “job” is “‘categorial analysis.” 

Hall’s thesis is that every “‘philosophical system’’ is best understood as a 
“system of categories”; that “‘categorial commitments” change as we go from 
system to system, but that “what stays the same” is empirical (27). And what 
are categorial commitments? When do we encounter them? To these questions 
Hall replies: ‘When we see something so generally characteristic of a system 
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that its removal would . . . result in the collapse of the whole thing, 
something . . . that cannot properly be translated into another standpoint 
without distortion or transformation into nonsense . . . in any such something 
we have a categorial commitment” (39). Without such commitment no 
philosophical system or orientation is possible (41-71); and neither are self- 
contained or categorially self-sufficient systems possible (72-93). The way out 
of our “categorio-centric predicament”’ (128) Hall sees in a careful analysis 
of “the given” (129-164). His own commitment here is to “everyday speech” 
(150) and to “the grammar of common sense” (157). Although Hall is not 
uncritical of “common sense”’ or unmindful of the fact that diverse “natural 
languages” entail diverse perspectives and inherent interpretations, he hopes that 
the “‘self-purification” of common speech is assurance against gross misinter- 
pretations. 

This reviewer is not so optimistic—being aware in particular of the categorial 
commitments inherent in all “‘natural languages” and realizing that only the 
development of a purified technical language made possible the advances of 
modern science. Moreover, it is not “the grammar of common sense”’ that 
need concern us here; for so-called “‘common sense” is but a form of dealing 
rationally with the facts of natural experience (as is science) and “‘grammar”’ 
is but an expression of this rationality. Moreover, what is self-corrective is 
not the language employed but the mind employing it. The appeal must 
ultimately be an appeal to reason and to the self-reflective rational character 
of philosophy. 

Still this is a stimulating and challenging book, and one which all friends 
of the late Professor Hall will cherish. W. H. W. 


EruHicAL NATURALISM AND THE MoperRn Wor.p-View. By £. M. Adams. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1960. pp. xii-229. $6.00. 


The publication of Moore’s Principia Ethica (1903), of Ross’s The Right and the 
Good (1930), and of Stevenson’s Ethics and Language (1944) initiated new and 
vigorous activity in the field of ethics. Theoretical ethics, in the classical sense, 
had come to an end, and philosophers were more and more occupied with 
problems of metaethics—with problems, that is, of the definition of terms and 
the meaning of ethical statements. The result was a veritable revolution in 
philosophical ethics; but it was also a confusing Babel of tongues. In the 1950’s, 
new appeals to reason in ethics appeared (Toulmin, Hare, Nowell-Smith, and 
others) ; but it is only lately that a discriminating critical reaction to all these 


discussions is beginning to separate the grains of genuine insight from the 
chaff of mere verbalis. The book under review is an excellent example of this 
constructive effort, although, because the author limits his discussions to an 
evaluation of naturalism, the deontological point of view finds no consideration. 

Naturalism, Professor Adams points out, occurs in three clearly discernible, 
although perhaps interrelated, forms: (a) “‘classical ethical naturalism,” which 
attempts to define the “distinctively value-concepts” (good, right, ought) in 
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terms of the concepts of science; (b) “emotive naturalism,’ according to which 
the meaning of an ethical expression consists of the power it has to express 
and to arouse feelings and attitudes; (c) “logical naturalism,’’ whose advocates 
maintain that “ethical judgments and ethical arguments have no ontological 
significance other than that of their factual premises” (102). The author 
develops each of these positions clearly and sympathetically, presenting all 
the arguments in its support. But he then analyzes and evaluates each position 
critically and with meticulous care. Although his arguments are at times 
technical, they are all the more convincing because of his initial sympathy 
with, and leaning toward, naturalism. As Dr. Adams himself states: “‘When 
I began this study I was confident that some version of ethical naturalism 
was correct, but I must confess that in the process of the study I found myself 
being forced by the unfolding argument into a nonnaturalistic position” (200). 
Brief but important glimpses at the metaphysical implications of a non- 
naturalistic position conclude the book. 

Here, then, is a work which, in its way, marks another milestone in ethical 
theory. No one seriously interested in the problems of ethics can afford to 
overlook it. The naturalists, in particular, will have to come to terms with 
it. How they can do this, short of giving up their cherished ideas, is difficult 
to see. But whatever the outcome, Dr. Adams’ book will have given new 
direction and a new impetus to philosophical discussion in the realm of ethics. 

W. H. W. 


THe Prosiems OF Perception. By R. 7. Hirst. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, 1959. pp. 330. $5.25. 


In a meticulous survey of the problem of sense perception, Mr. Hirst, lecturer 
in logic at the University of Glasgow, comes out with the following conclusions: 
(a) The pure percept involved in seeing, say, a green tree, is subjective, i.e., 
“‘a purely adverbial mode of experience,’ not an intuition of a sensum or of 
the thing itself. (b) The thing itself, representatively perceived, acts directly 
on the perceiving self. (c) The perceiving self is a natural or physical organism 
with emergent mental properties; but the physical brain process (electrical 
circuits?) and introspective consciousness are not two different sets of facts, 
but are the same set of facts regarded from two different modes of “‘access”’ 
(the identity hypothesis). (d) The external world of real things is a physical 
system of substantivals and/or events in some measure congruent with our 
percepts, i.e., our perceived primary qualities, and is made knowabie in some 
degree by scientific description (natural realism). That is, in spite of the fact 
that our field of awareness is solipsistic, we have a confident right to believe 
in a real world whose nature is somewhat along the lines of its scientific picture. 
Mr. Hirst, having adopted the theory of perception dominant in Berkeley’s 
writings, nonetheless distorts the argument of the “‘good bishop.”’ He charges 
that Berkeley “has to bring in God as a deus ex machina to save him from the 
paradox of the continual annihilation and recreation of objects” (163). On 
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the contrary, the bishop’s problem was to explain why we have any sense 
percepts whatsoever; and, as he agreed with Leibniz, the real point is to 
determine whether it makes any sense, as naturalism requires, to say that 
real things have intrinsic or absolute sizes. An addition to the Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy, Mr. Hirst’s volume is closely argued and comprises 
an important resurvey of an ancient and persistently aggravating question. 
W. L. 


Tue Science oF Puitosopny. By Frank E. Lazowick. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959. pp. ix-379. $6.00. 


The author of this book believes that he has found the clue to the “‘structure- 
system’”’ of the universe and thus can provide the basis for a genuine science 
of philosophy. According to his view the world is a system of spatialized energy, 
within which precipitate out higher constellated unities of organic matter, 
plants, animals and man. Over all presides God, “‘the Divine Correlate of 
Reality as a Whole.” Contrary to the trinity of categories in the philosophy 
of C. S. Peirce, this author finds the number seven to be the revelatory key 
to cosmic character: the seven basic category-principles, operating throughout 
the whole, are Faith, Justice, Love, Freedom, Beauty, Might and Wisdom. 
The volume is devoted essentially to an account of these categories in the 
personal and social scene. Here crypto-Pythagoreanism mingles with something 
of the spirit of Boehme: the author believes that in his account of cosmic 
principles or modalities “the Whole of Reality and Truth is exhaustively 
charted, and found to be consistent, coherent and isotropic. Nay, more! The 
Manifold of Reality, beginning with Chaos and ending with Absolute Order, 
will be found to be a ‘Homogeneous Pluralism’ integrable into a Monistic 
Universe, isotropic, synechistic and enkaptic” (vii). How significant this 
audacious volume is the reader will have to judge for himself. W. L. 


ScIENTISM AND VALUES. Edited by Helmut Schoeck and James W. Wiggins. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1960. pp. xvi-270. $6.50. 


At the turn of the seventeenth century Francis Bacon warned posterity against 
confusing the realms of space and spirit, nature and man, physical science 
and anthropology, and a generation later Descartes implicitly repeated this 
admonition. Since the time of Hume, Condorcet and Comte, however, this 
fact of primary opposition has tended to become forgotten, and at present 
there is a potent movement that has reached down into practical politics as 
well as social “‘science” to lump everything under a single set of principles, 
categories and methods, namely, those of physics. This might be passed off 
as a mere comedy of errors were it not that the consequences threatening 
contemporary man are fatal to his classical vision of himself and his world, 
as well as to his destiny on the globe. “‘Scientism,”’ another name for pervasive 
materialism, has so widely invaded the realm of spirit—in psychology, ethics, 
sociology, politics, and value theory—that it now is a pre-eminent menace 
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in which nihilism and Christian caritas (in the form of benevolen’ paternalism) 
mingle in a confusing and unstable manner. Scientism and Values is a timely 
work, which calls attention to this trend in the field of social studies. It consists 
of twelve papers by as many writers, who agree in condemning the scientistic 
trend in this field. Their joint conclusion in the matter is reminiscent of Plato’s 
judgment concerning the poets: “science” in the human area is a myth and 
menace until it is pursued by those who are adequately trained in philosophy 
to know what they are doing, and are doing what they ought to be doing. 
Although uneven in quality the papers are illuminating and challenging, and 
are worth reading by all who are interested in the human disciplines. It would 
be well to begin by examining the last of the papers, by H. S. Kariel, on 
“Social Science as Autonomous Activity,” which offers a dispassionate survey 
of the nature and significance of scientism in social thinking, and to read last 
the first paper, by W. H. Werkmeister, on “Social Science and the Problem 
of Value,” which warns us that “the reality of man, permeated with values 
as it is, [cannot] be fully understood in terms of value-free concepts and 
theories” (8). Human action cannot be explained, nor can institutions be 
understood, without reference to “persistent value commitments.” He con- 
cludes, 


I see no possibility of escaping values and value references as 
explanatory categories. . . . The structuralization of any given society 
as a whole is ultimately a matter of the distribution of value emphases 
—that is, it is a question of what is the dominant valuation and what 
are its stratifications. .. . And any investigation designed to disclose 


the valuations and value commitments within a given society is 
therefore a contribution to sociological knowledge. . . . The whole 
range of institutional changes is thus clearly dependent upon changes 
in valuations which, individually conceived, are, in time, socially 
approved—where “approval” means a value commitment. And it is 
this very fact that makes value terms indispensable as explanatory 
categories in the social sciences. (17 ff.) 


Other papers are offered by W. T. Couch, Eliseo Vivas, R. M. Weaver, 
J. W. Wiggins, Helmut Schoeck, Pieter Geyl (a fruitful criticism of scientism 
in historiography), M. N. Rothbard, R. W. Lewis, L. von Bertalanffy, and 
R. Strausz-Hype. W. L. 


OricINAL MarxisM, EsTRANGED OrrspRiING. By Robert Frank Fulton. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1960. pp. 167. $3.00. 


At the age of seventeen, Karl Marx was writing romantic poetry, and for a 
graduating essay at Treves Gymnasium chose as his title “The Union of the 
Faithful with Christ According to John 15:1-14.”’ At the university, however, 
he turned atheist under the influence of such young radicals as Feuerbach, 
Strauss, and his college chum Bauer who asserted that Christ was pure myth. 
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In 1843 Marx wrote that “religion is the opiate of the people. The abolition 
of religion as the illusory happiness of the people is the advancement of true 
happiness.” Dr. Fulton proposes that in spite of this theological defection Marx 
remained permanently under the ethical and eschatological influence of his 
Judaeo-Christian inheritance, and the author considers, in the words of the 
subtitle, the “points of contact and of conflict between original Marxism and 
Christianity.” The differences, aside from obvious theological ones, reduce, he 
maintains, to that of diverse treatments of enemies. One of the most important 
differences, however, is overlooked altogether, namely, their respective notions 
of human nature; this is a point on which turns the predictable long-range 
success of the competitive and collectivist systems. Written on the popular level 
by a Christian teacher, this revised doctoral dissertation exhibits deep sympathy 
and perhaps more than fairness towards its subject. W. L. 


Moras FOR MANKIND. By Herbert W. Schneider. University of Missouri Press, 
Columbia, 1960. pp. xiii-82. $2.50. 


This book contains the inaugural lectures of the Paul Anthony Brick Lectures, 
delivered at the University of Missouri on March 23-24, 1960. The argument 
of these lectures is keyed to the idea that “morality is a social art, and conscience 
is a particular kind of social intelligence” (14), and that “ideals impose a kind 
of ought on us by their very nature as ideals” (22). Professor Schneider then 
raises the question, “‘What difference does religion make to ethics ?’’ (26); and 


he replies that “the normal relation between them is not an either/or rela- 
tion, . . . but rather it is a relation of interpenetration. Neither would be 
complete without the other and neither is foundation to the other” (43). Their 


> 


importance lies in “different dimensions.’ 

Of special interest is Dr. Schneider’s thesis (developed in the third lecture) 
thet the “‘natural law theory” and the theory of “a universal set of values 
or goals” are both inadequate, and that they should be replaced by a theory 
of values or goals intimately related to the needs of mankind in everchanging 
concrete situations because ‘‘there is a process in which all mankind is involved, 
a creative process . . . which might well be called the universal human art 
of civilization’”’—a process in which “the trials and errors of innumerable 
societies, past, present, and future, are all contributing values and value 
judgments” in an “increasingly intercultural and transcultural’’ development 
(64). In this process, ““common needs” and “reciprocal obligations,” together 
with “liberal exchanges,”’ are the determining factors. 

The author’s arguments are presented in a lucid and forceful manner—a 
fact which makes this challenging book the rewarding reading it is. W.H. W. 
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FROM SPENSER TO WORDSWORTH 


SPENSER, RONSARD, AND DuBELLAy, A RENAISSANCE COMPARISON. By Alfred 
W. Satterthwaite. The Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 


1960. pp. vii-282. $5.00. 


Mr. Satterthwaite has called this work ‘‘a Renaissance Comparison” of Spenser, 
Ronsard, and DuBellay, and in a sense this is true because comparisons make 
up a portion of the book. However, studies of Spenser’s poems in comparison 
with the authors of the Pléiade, with emphasis upon Ronsard and DuBellay, 
have been presented by several scholars, e.g., Sidney Lee and W. L. Renwick. 
These studies fall into the category of source works. They are interesting to 
the student but of questionable value to others. If this were all that the present 
volume accomplished, little could be said beyond the fact that the organization 
is clear, the illustrations are carefully selected, and the conclusions are 
justifiable. 

It is another phase of the book which has a deeper value. Students who 
are looking for a fuller appreciation of Spenser’s poetry will find that the 
chapter on “Platonism in Spenser” is rich in content. The poet emerges not 
only as a man who made use of the available sources, but also as a free agent, 
a true son of the Renaissance in his use of materials. Neo-Platonism is to be 
found, but “for Spenser it was more than a mere fashion, for in the poems 
themselves, there is a note of sincerity that transcends the conventional” (139). 

The “Conclusion” of the book is particularly good. The author makes it 
clear that the great difference between the three poets concerned ‘‘may to 
a large extent be measured by their attitudes toward love, death, and 
mutability” (246). Ronsard is specifically the poet of love—love of women, 
of men, and of the natural world; DuBellay is chiefly concerned with the 
personal—himself; Spenser “maintained in his maturity an equilibrium 
between the external and the inward that neither Ronsard nor DuBellay 
could achieve” (251). 

Mr. Satterthwaite has not been completely convincing in his belief that 
English poetry of 1550 to 1600 owed such a debt to Italy and France that 
it could not have reached greatness without Continental influences. Granting 
that the influence was present, it is difficult to believe that Marlowe and 
Shakespeare would have failed in their efforts otherwise. 

Students in comparative literature will find this work worthy of serious 
study, and those in English will be interested in the emphasis on Spenser. 
The book deserves genuine commendation. W. M. C. 


MILTON AND CHRISTIAN HERoIsM: BipticAL Epic THEMES AND ForMs IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Burton O. Kurth. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959. pp. 152. $3.00. 


In this study Mr. Kurth points to some of the problems facing seventeenth- 
century English poets who attempted to combine Biblical subject matter with 
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ctassical epic form. He sees a pattern of Christian heroism developing as a 
counterpart to the heroism of Homer’s and Virgil’s major characters. To most 
seventeenth-century Protestants ““The Christian hero was conceived as aspiring 
to the perfection of his ideal and model, Christ, but in his nature he was still 
fallen man and hence imperfect. He had to contend with his own limitations 
as well as with the forces of evil in the world’ (1). As a result his actions 
encompassed trial and suffering, often following a pattern of temptation, fall, 
repentance, submission, and regeneration. His struggles were viewed as part 
of the cosmic conflict between the forces of good and evil, but at the same 
time his experience was an example in large of the experience of the individual 
Christian. This representativeness of the Christian hero may have given an 
air of grave importance to his endeavors, but it also tended to obscure the 
particularity which is essential to dramatic effectiveness. 

This was but one of the problems encountered by religious poets in the 
first half of the century. Others were seen to be (1) “‘the lack of any clear sense 
of what the Biblical heroic poem should ideally be, and hence the need to 
develop a design that would satisfy the desire for both sublime subject matter 
and proper epic form,” and (2) “the problem of finding a suitable way of 
adjusting Biblical materials to epic forms without yielding to the strong attrac- 
tion of the conventional and traditional modes of treating these materials” 
(9). The three main scriptural subject matters used by these poets are given 
by Mr. Kurth as the hexameral, the Old Testament, and the New Testament, 
and the three general forms of Biblical narrative poetry are classified as the 
discursive (‘‘to suggest both the element of discourse, either formal or personal, 
and the use of digressions to allow the poet to indulge his concern for devotion 
or didacticism”), the allegorical (“the figurative narrative form best exempli- 
fied by Spenser’s Faerie Queene’’), and the classical heroic (poems which stressed 
direct narrative and epic features instead of elaborate allegory or discursive 
morality). There is a convenient Appendix (137-39) which classifies, both as 
to dominant form and as to subject matter, many examples of Biblical heroic 
verse from Hudson’s translation of Du Bartas’ Historie of Judith (1584) and 
Sylvester’s translation of The Divine Workes and Weekes of Du Bartas (1605) to 
Milton’s Paradise Regained (1671). 

In order, separate chapters deal with (1) the quest for a Biblical hero 
adequate to meet both Christian and classical demands; (2) an analysis mainly 
of Du Bartas and Sir William Alexander in their use of the hexameral tradition; 
(3) the writing of Old Testament heroic poetry by Drayton, Du Bartas, Robert 
Aylett, Quarles, and Cowley; (4) the New Testament narratives of Vida, 
Giles Fletcher, Thomas Robinson, and Joseph Beaumont; and, finally, (5) 
Milton’s epic poems, which are viewed “‘as a culmination of the search which 
took place in the first half of the century for the ideal Christian epic form 
and, as a consequence, for the most effective delineation of Christian heroism” 
(132). 

This study aids materially in seeing Milton more fully in terms of his 
intellectual and literary backgrounds. If the search for the figure and form 
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appropriate to Christian epic is too simply drawn to fit the facts of history 
and if the implications of a consciously critical quest are exaggerated, there 
is none the less a heightened appreciation of Milton’s achievement to be gained 
by viewing his two epic poems against the inadequacies of earlier Biblical 
narrative verse. One has a strong suspicion that most of the minor poets here 
considered felt quite pleased with their poetic efforts and were not at all 
unhappy at their failure to solve a literary problem laid on them by their 
twentieth-century critics. The mystery still remains as to just how Milton 
managed to transform theology and a world view into magnificent poetry 
worthy of his classical models, but Mr. Kurth, by pointing to the poetic 
difficulties inherent in the theology and the view, offers a fresh reminder that 
it is magnificent. F. F. 


Claremont Graduate School 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAISSANCE CONCEPT OF Honor. By Curtis Brown 
Watson. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1960. pp. xv-471. $7.50. 


This is a large, ambitious, and sometimes impressive book. Its table of contents 
alone comprises five detailed pages. It is a painstaking example of literary 
scholarship which places an author in the philosophical and social context 
of his time. It does not, unfortunately, do much with the literary context. 
This is a serious deficiency, for there were many plays dealing with honor 
and there were also verse and prose pamphlets celebrating the honorable 
exploits of Elizabethan heroes in a mannered style that surely influenced 
Shakespeare. It is surprising, but not disastrous, that Watson does not refer 
to C, L. Barber’s The Idea of Honour in the English Drama 1591-1700 (Goteborg, 
1957). Barber’s is a linguistic study, unpleasant to read, and lacking the 
philosophical depth of Watson’s book. Both works have in common, however, 
(it must be the curse of the somber subject) a tiresome system of classification. 
Watson is relentless as he pursues first the background and then Shakespeare 
through category after category, seldom neglecting a chance to restate his ideas. 

At its best, this volume is more than a study of honor. (The word honor, 
in fact, is seldom mentioned, and there is little discussion of Hotspur or Falstaff.) 
The usefulness of the work is that it provides a long-needed survey of 
Renaissance books of moral philosophy. These are extensively quoted, and 
many parallels with Shakespeare are suggested. But the book is not merely 
a survey; it has an important thesis. This is visible in Watson’s spirited and 
incessant warfare with those critics who find mainly a Christian meaning in 
Shakespeare and thus look upon pride as the deadly sin in plays like Hamlet, 
Othello, and Lear. Watson believes that what he calls the ‘ pagan-humanistic” 
writers (principally Aristotle and Cicero) were of major influence, and that 
self-esteem, greatness of heart, and even honorable suicide were sympathetically, 
or at least ambivalently, depicted. The Christian values, he admits, were 
present, but not central; they existed, often incompatibly, side by side with 
the pagan values. One may not agree with Watson’s thesis, particularly in 
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its emphasis on “pagan”’ humanism. Shakespeare lived in an age when almost 
half of the books were theological and in a country where the greatest humanists 
had been Christian. Nevertheless, a work correcting the overly pious critics 
who have recently dominated Shakespearian scholarship was inevitable. And 
although Watson would diminish Shakespeare’s stature as a theologian, he 
at leasts reinstates him, after attacks by Santayana and T. S. Eliot, as a 
dramatist profoundly grounded in philosophy. P. A. J. 


NARRATIVE AND Dramatic Sources OF SHAKESPEARE, Vol. III. Edited by 
Geoffrey Bullough. Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. pp. xvi-512. 
$7.50. 


This is the third volume of what was to be a five-volume and now will be 
a six-volume set in which the sources of Shakespeare’s plays will be reprinted. 
This volume contains the sources of the earlier history plays—the three parts 
of Henry VI, Richard III, and Richard IJ—together with excellent discussions of 
text and authorship as well as a carefully selected bibliography. The volume 
is well printed on good paper and is handsomely bound. In every way it meets 
our need to have the materials Shakespeare may have read easily available. 
The work opens with a general introduction dealing with the historical works 
available to Shakespeare, and in it the student will find what he needs to 
know to continue the study by himself. Mr. Bullough is doubtlessly correct 
in tracing to Hall’s Chronicle the attitude toward the Wars of the Roses presented 
in Shakespeare’s history plays (15). An introductory essay discussing the 


possible dates of composition, the problems of authorship and the use of the 
sources precedes the materials for each play. In general Mr. Bullough rejects 
theories of multiple authorship (355). He is ready tentatively to attribute to 
Shakespeare the composition of the Henry V/ trilogy and to explain the uneven 
style by the fact that we do not know how the early Shakespeare wrote. 


If Shakespeare, as he may well have done, began by playing the 
sedulous ape to older poets, he may well have written in all sorts 
of styles, and, with his excellent ear and memory, have caught the 
manner now and then so well that a modern critic may easily find 
difficulty in discriminating between Shakespearean and non- 
Shakespearean passages. (33-34) 


From the many efforts to separate the Shakespearean from the “‘non- 
Shakespearean” parts of the plays through the study of imagery, verse tests, 
etc., we have learned a good deal about the language and metrics of the plays; 
but Bullough is probably as correct as one can be in handling the matter: 
since we do not know anything about Shakespeare’s early style, except as we 
find it in these early plays, we may just as well consider the plays his. Few 
of the arguments for multiple authorship are more satisfactory than the 
argument for Shakespeare’s single authorship. 
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Throughout the introductions to these plays Mr. Bullough demonstrates the 
moderation, learning, and good sense tliat characterized his work in the two 
earlier volumes. We are greatly in his debt. A. A. 


WorRDSWORTH AND SCHELLING. A TyPoLocicAL Stupy OF ROMANTICISM. By 
E.. D. Hirsch, Jr. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1960. pp. xiii-214. $4.00. 


Wordsworth, if not Schelling, has an abiding hold on the English-speaking 
world; even J. S. Mill and William James acknowledged his spiritual influence 
over them. A few months before the appearance of the Lyrical Ballads, Schelling, 
in 1797, published his Jdeas on a Philosophy of Nature; and although Wordsworth 
never read a book of German metaphysics and Coleridge did not become 
acquainted with Schelling’s writings before 1801, these two volumes expressed 
essentially the same romantic outlook. Dr. Hirsch, who undertook a com- 
parative study of them in connection with the pursuit of his doctorate, concludes 
that ‘‘Wordsworth and Schelling developed independently an identical Welt- 
anschauung”’ (4), explaining the inner identity of these works as due to the 
fact that “A Weltanschauung is not a mere nexus of causes; it is an organic 
system, a cultural selfhood with a logic and autonomy of its own” (5). This 
extended study of the emotional and conceptual patterns contained in them 
has considerable interest for the epistemologist who is interested in “imagina- 
tion” as a claimed mode of cognition; a method which Schelling named 
‘intellectual intuition,’ and the author refers to as ‘‘enthusiasm.”’ “‘Enthusiasm,”’ 
as Dr. Hirsch defines it, differs from mysticism by involving ‘loving reciprocity” 
with the world instead of total identification with it (24). “In neither Words- 


worth nor Schelling,” however, as he points out, “did intellectual love last. 
Enthusiasm has meagre chances of longevity within the life of any single 
individual. . . . It is primarily a youthful point of view” (145), ruined by 
the tragic facts of human existence. But Chinese painting, we might point 
out, does not indicate that this must be the case. W. L. 


TEXTUAL AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


TEXTUAL AND LrreRARY Criticism. By Fredson Bowers. Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 1959. pp. ix-186. $3.75. 


This is not a large book physically; but it will be immensely sobering to any 
ordinary reader, or any professional literary one, who had thought that the 
textual scholar or bibliographer has little of interest or importance to con- 
tribute. Its four chapters are entitled: ‘““Textual Criticism and the Literary 
Critic,” “The Walt Whitman Manuscripts of Leaves of Grass (1860),” ““The 
New Textual Criticism of Shakespeare,” and ‘Principle and Practice in the 
Editing of Early Dramatic Texts.” These take 150 pages, Notes take pages 151- 
86, and provide information that for some readers may be more impressive 
and exciting than that given in the chapters: details in the notes are sometimes 
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unexpected and drawn from a wide variety of publications and first-hand 
knowledge. He gives examples of the ways texts may differ when one is published 
in America and one in England (158-59, etc.). Again and again Bowers shows 
himself a man of practical “‘ccommon”’ sense, as well as a bibliographer and 
strict critic of text. 

Professor Bowers (University of Virginia) declares in his preface that the 
specific topics of his four chapters are somewhat unrelated, but he insists 
properly that the following rationale underlies them all: “Literary criticism 
is viewed as directly dependent upon expert textual criticism’”’ (vii). He cites 
some horrid examples to illustrate what can happen when the literary critic 
chooses to operate independently. He shows “‘the cruel fact that an unimagi- 
native typesetter inadvertently created” the shudder that Matthiesen had 
declared “‘hardly anyone but Melville’ capable of creating (30); and shows 
that a faulty printer introduced “the syntactical ambiguity that Empson so 
greatly admired and felt was the point of the whole poem,” in T. S. Eliot’s 
“Whispers of Immortality.’’ And he adds: “I should dearly like to know whether 
Eliot blushed, or laughed, when he read Empson on this poem and its non- 
existent point”’ (32). 

Bowers shows that Walt Whitman composed slowly and revised scrupulously ; 
and he states: ““The picture of Whitman as Fancy’s child, warbling his native 
woodnotes wild, is as false as it was for Shakespeare”’ (37). He includes observa- 
tions on Joyce, Faulkner, Dekker, Hardy, James, Yeats, etc. An index would 
be helpful. 

This book should be recommended reading or, indeed, required reading 
for all serious students of bibliography, literary research, and—especially 


literary criticism. W. D. T. 


StyLe in Lanocuace. Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok. The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, New York 
and London, 1960. pp. xvii-470. $12.00. 


In 1958 an interdisciplinary conference was held at Indiana University “‘to 
explore the possibility of finding a common basis for discussion and, hopefully, 
understanding, particularly among linguists, psychologists and literary critics, 
the characteristics of style in language.’’ This book makes the proceedings 
available—papers, abstracts of papers afterwards published, and round-table 
discussions. Since there were twenty-six participants, this review can not hope 
to represent what they all said on such subjects as the poetic process, folk 
narrative, poetic language, the sonnet, meter, variant readings, second person 
pronouns, suicide notes, vectors of prose style, and word associations. And, 
since the book incorporates self-criticism (a final chapter of “‘retrospects and 
prospects” —two apiece by linguists, psychologists, and literary critics), we are 
disarmed. 

We expect and get pieces of uneven merit loosely arranged. We would prefer 
nicer balance between details and general principles. But, despite such flaws, 
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the book is a valuable contribution to the study of style. It is valuable not 
because of having provided answers but because of having put collaboration 
to a test which reveals more about the obstacles to collaboration than has 
been evident. 

The psychologists and linguists wish to be able to discuss style without using 
value judgments. They prefer to describe style objectively according to formal 
properties that are quantifiable. On the other hand, the literary critics, whose 
function is to judge as well as to analyze, choose qualitative factors in form 
and content taken together. 

From Style in Language it becomes clear that the two camps have unlike 
notions of literature and of style. The psychologists and linguists tend to think 
of literature as that part of verbal behavior which is noncasual, and of style, 
personal or group, as the effect of deviations from familiar norms of speech 
(“banality”). But the literary critics limit literature to aesthetically valuable 
expressions and do not require of style that it change conventions, though it 
may. For them “literature” is not a neutral term. Nor is it the mere avoidance 
of banality. 

These differences may be irreconcilable. Nevertheless, there is an area where 
cooperation did occur, though unrecognized. By objective methods, the 
linguists were able to explain the phonetics and syntax of a number of poems, 
and thus to throw light on how the poems work—and this, I take it, is useful 
to literary critics. E. L. 


Tue Novets or Georce Euior. By Jerome Thale. Columbia University Press, 


New York, 1959, pp. xii-175. $3.75. 


MOVEMENT AND VISION IN GEORGE EutotT’s Nove s. By Reva Stump. University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, 1959. pp. xii-232. $4.50. 


Professor Thale (Marquette University) has written a good book. He studies 
the novels of George Eliot in a series of seven essays, each a separate study 
treating one novel primarily. Each essay does not try to cover all aspects of 
the novel discussed, but tries only or chiefly to deal with what he judges to 
be “‘central’’ in it. For essay titles that indicate Thale’s method I cite these 
two (as samples, for I might cite seven): ““George Eliot’s Fable for Her Times: 
Silas Marner’ and ““The Uses of Failure: Romola.”’ The eighth and final essay 
is entitled “Art and Vision in George Eliot,” and in it Thale “‘hazards certain 
generalizations about the rationale of George Eliot’s Fiction’’ (12). 

He analyzes illuminatingly the artistry in each novel. He contends per- 
suasively that the artistry improved; but he shows that in no work did she 
achieve perfection. He asserts that George Eliot “never conceived of character 
as autonomous’’; and that her novels are still effective to readers because 
they present and consider character “‘in its social embodiment’’—among people 
and society (142). He treats her imagery, her symbolism, and then aspects 
of her style. I have space to give praise for his shrewdness and sometimes 
brilliance of critical insight (though his expression, in a few sentences here 
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and there, is not as clear and otherwise satisfactory as it might be), and, finally, 
to quote a brief passage. George Eliot’s novels deal with ‘“‘the moral process 
that can be described as choosing one’s life’’ (142), and, says Thale, society 
is obviously necessary for such a process: George Eliot therefore strives con- 
sciously to give “‘as full a vision”’ of the social milieu as she can; but her primary 
concern steadily is with the understanding of her literary art as revelation 
of character by presentation of the “total process leading up to’”’ a dramatic 
act of choice, a revelation in many persons. I end with this well-phrased passage: 


the moral choice, though it is internal, can only be made in 
terms of the options that are available in the character’s world. It 
is in these terms that the full presentation of society is an essential 
part of the George Eliot novel, that the plenitude of art subserves 
the art. Her radical concern with character did not keep her from 
understanding, indeed it led her to see, that character can come to 
terms with itself only through action with the outer world. (143) 


The second book, like Professor Thale’s, adds greatly to our awareness that 
George Eliot is “‘a highly conscious artist.’’ Professor Stump (Montana State 
University) selects three novels—Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Middle- 
march—and analyzes in each the “movement” away from and toward moral 
perception or “vision.”’ Such movement is shown to be indicated and intensified 
by imagery employing phases of light and dark, appealing to the sense of sight; 
by themes involving individual choice by characters as they face problems 
of social behavior; and by structure that basically presents tension and final 
relaxation of tension as movement away from is involved with movement 
toward “vision.” 

Miss Stump early differentiates between having clear “vision” and having 
“a vision.” “A vision may be nothing more than a fantastic and vividly 
imagined daydream, whereas vision itself implies some positive degree of moral 
perception” (4). A character who moves toward vision is learning to expect 
his future, to consider his present, to remember his past—is learning to get 
understanding and, having got certain understanding, to lead a life of choice 
by the exercise of ever-increasing wisdom. George Eliot is ‘‘as much concerned 
with making her reader see and feel as with making him think’’ (216): her 
constant treatment of the moral evolution of her characters, making them feel 
and think and act, in varying degrees of sensitivity, knowledge, and wisdom, 
is constantly accompanied by her appeal pointed toward the moral evolution 
of every reader. 

Assuming that the key to the artistry in George Eliot’s novels is viston, Miss 
Stump explores in detail the three selected novels and shows how imagery 
(“in the widest possible sense”’ of that term) is an essential element in structural 


and thematic development. Her concern is dominantly with the artistry of 
George Eliot’s handling both of imagery and of the moral evolution in her 
characters. An impressive sample paragraph is on pages 45-46: in it Miss Stump 
treats Bartle Massey’s spectacles as used by George Eliot for “a symbol of 
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Bartle’s desire to have vision—to have keen insight into the lives of others 
so that he may feel with them.” In another paragraph on Adam Bede she shows 
that “aside from superficial plot considerations,” the crisis or turning-point 
in the book is not the last-minute rescue of Hetty, or Hetty’s confession in 
prison; it is, rather, Adam’s entering into a new moral perception, his seeing 
that he is no longer capable of traveling on alone and that he should turn 
for help to friends who have clearer vision. ““The vision imagery, such a subtle 
part of the texture, here reaches its greatest complexity as it becomes symbolic 
and merges with a traditional religious symbolism to produce the symbolic 
moment of the book” (44). 

These two studies are stimulating and informative. Obviously they are alike 
in certain purposes. But one does not supersede or render valueless the other. 
Both deserve thoughtful perusal by students of the art of the novel and students 
of the complexities of the human person. W. D. T. 


Paut Eimer More. By Arthur Hazard Dakin. Princeton University Press, New 
Jersey, 1960. pp. xvii-416. $7.50. 


Mr. Dakin has succeeded in arousing sympathy for his subject as a young 
man romantically in search of the best, intellectually and culturally. Paul Elmer 
More was born in St. Louis in 1864 and died in Princeton in 1937. Through 
times of poverty and illness his energy, intellectual powers, and sense of social 
responsibility continued vigorous. He became a teacher of various subjects 
in preparatory school and college and a publishing scholar and critic in the 
fields of the literature and philosophies of the Orient, Europe, and the United 
States. By 1901 he decided that “the attempt to criticise and not to create 
literature was to be his labour in this world” (83). For nearly ten years he 
served as a contributing editor of The Independent, some of his articles and 
editorials being part of his “‘crusade that lasted to the end of his life for a 
better understanding of the relation of the humanities, with their saving 
self-knowledge, to the sciences, with their increasing power of action’’ (90). 
He taught and lectured for many years, at Princeton University and elsewhere. 
He traveled repeatedly in Europe. He published much, in literary, religious, 
and philosophical areas. C. S. Lewis, Irving Babbitt, and many other notable 
thinkers and writers come before us as his friends and correspondents. 

Mr. Dakin, educated at Princeton and Oxford, has made generous and wise 
use of published and unpublished information. His story of More is solid, 
thoroughly documented, and sympathetic, and is also objective—as it attempts 
to portray a great man. This is a superb example of present-day biography. 
I quote from an article on More by T. S. Eliot, printed in The Princeton Alumni 
Weekly: to Eliot, More and Irving Babbitt seemed to be “the two wisest men 
that I have known” (386). And of More alone Eliot declared that he had 
“ta maturity, a weight of scholarship, a discipline, which I did not, and never 
shall, possess.”” 

This volume undertakes to indicate the main course of More’s inner life 
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, 


“against a rough chronicle of his daily doings,” often expressed in More’s 
own words, in letters or journals. It does not undertake to give a critical 
account of all of his many books. As a biography showing the development 
of his inner life and showing impressively his consistent vigor, range, and 


honorableness, this volume is not likely to be superseded. W. D. T. 


Ezra Pounp. By Charles Norman. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960. 
pp. ix-493. $6.95. 


Quoting from Ezra Pound’s Patria Mia, biographer Charles Norman offers 
as the raison d’étre for his thorough treatment of the life and times of one of 
our most influential and controversial men of arts the following: 


With the real artist there is always a residue, there is always something 
in the man which does not get into his work. There is always some 
reason why the man is always more worth knowing than his books 
are. In the long run nothing else counts. 


Mr. Norman is primarily concerned with the “residue,” but he does make 
some interesting, and at times highly perceptive, comments on the poetry, 
especially the Cantos—‘‘The form is loose and impressionistic, and if there is 
a single, steady and pervading modus operandi, it is the stream-of-consciousness 
of a literary eclectic’; and later he points out: 


The twin keys to the Cantos are Pound’s life and reading, which has 
occupied so large a part of his life. The reading, perforce, included 
history and economics; and to the twin keys must be added a third— 


Pound’s belief that the best government is the one which controls, 
as well as issues, money. 


But it is Pound’s life, his wanderings, his struggles and achievements, his 
powerful influence upon some of the greatest writers and artists of our century, 
and, certainly, the fascinating account of his indictment for treason and his 
sanity trial that are the principal interests of the author and the reader. 

Bringing to bear upon the problem a rare blending of scholarship, journalism, 
and narration, Mr. Norman succeeds in producing one of the most readable, 
and certainly the most entertaining, literary biographies of the year. 

After reading the book, however, one is more inclined to evaluate Pound 
than he is the biography—which is as it should be. What kind of a man is 
Ezra Pound? Mr. Norman sums him up as a man “endowed at birth with 
extraordinary ability, and great goodness of heart,”” a man who was generous 
with his talents, his time, and whatever material wealth fortune had thrown 
his way, “helping many to deserved renown,” an excellent critic of art in all 
forms, but little judgment of himself or the issues of his day; a man who was, 
finally, “undone by a mixture of vanity, flattery, cocksureness and too-long 
involvement with ideas’’ he never fully understood. 

But some readers may decide that Pound’s old friend William Carlos Williams 
described him best when he wrote: 
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Ezra Pound is one of the most competent poets in our language, 
possessed of the most acute ear for metrical sequences, to the point 
of genius, that we have ever known. He is also, it must be confessed, 
the biggest damn fool and faker in the business. You can’t allow 
yourself to be too serious about a person like that—and yet he is 
important. He knows all this and plays on it to perfection. 


In any event, whatever we call him—charlatan, “damn fool,’ eccentric, 
egomaniac, or worse—when we consider the significant contributions he has 
made as an artist and as an influence upon other artists, we must be prepared 
to forgive him for most anything. J. B. R. 


U.S.A.F. Academy 


D. H. Lawrence: THE FAILURE AND THE TRIUMPH OF ArT. By Eliseo Vivas. 
Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Illinois, 1960. pp. xvii-302. $4.75. 


Professor Vivas is a philosopher who has written books on ethics and aesthetics. 
He proves to be a pretty good literary critic as well. The task he sets himself 
is to explain why he considers certain works by Lawrence to be failures and 
why he considers some works—Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow and Women in 
Love—to be triumphs of art. 

The failures—Aaron’s Rod, Kangaroo, The Plumed Serpent, and Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover—result from the fact that the ideology, “‘the exposition of which was 
Lawrence’s primary purpose for writing the book, does not emerge from the 
story. This is to say that the book was not conceived dramatically but con- 
ceptually . . . and the message could have been stated at least as persuasively, 
clearly, and economically had Lawrence chosen to argue his ideas in conceptual 
terms” (67). These words were written about The Plumed Serpent, but roughly 
they state the author’s case against all the books he considers failures. Often, 
too, as in the case of Kangaroo, the charge is made that the work lacks organic 
wholeness. 

The triumphs result from the fact that all parts of the book are organic 
to it and that what the book says can be said in no other way. For example, 
after quoting the section of The Rainbow dealing with Ursula’s hatred of the 
machine, Professor Vivas writes: 


But Ursula’s reaction to the machine is genuine, utterly authentic, 
and as we find it expressed in The Rainbow it is an organic part of 
the novel. We can, of course, generalize from it, and we can also 
relate it to Lawrence’s own passionate hatred of the machine and 
its evils. . . . But in the novel itself the hatred is a thoroughly organic 
part of Ursula’s experience, and those who feel sympathy for Ursula 
do so simply because their minds were made up before coming to 
the passages just quoted. .. . When we have a genuine work of art 
before us, if we derive moral judgments from it, it is not the art that 
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forces the judgments on us, but our own implicit choices and commit- 
ments. In the novel Ursula’s reaction to the pits is her own. If there 
are indications . . . that Lawrence sided with Ursula . . . these are 
not sufficiently obstrusive to turn the novel into propaganda. (219-20) 


The great books are also triumphs of symbolic art, and here the author 
uses the term “‘constitutive symbol” to refer to those scenes which cannot be 
paraphrased or adequately discussed: “The critic, in the last analysis, is 
impotent before such a symbol; all he can do is suggest some of the obvious 
discursive meanings that the scene evokes’’ (247). 

In an appendix devoted to the constitutive symbol, Professor Vivas defines 
it as “‘a creative synthesis of empirical matter which manifests itself in dramatic 
and moral terms and which functions categorically.’”” He would emphasize the 
words “‘creative’”’ and “synthesis.” 

Professor Vivas is a stern critic. To be responsible, he believes, criticism 
must be based on a system of aesthetics which, in turn, must be based on a 
complete philosophy. He has little patience for criticism “grounded on a 
syncretistic hodgepodge of theories” (283). But he also knows that any system 
of aesthetics is “inevitably, and cannot but be, a Procrustean bed in which 
we force a work of art to lie down in order to cut it to a size we can manage”’ 
(xii). The consequence of his awareness is a very fair recognition of the 
excellence and foolishness in Lawrence’s work, and what is perhaps more 
useful even than that to those who may follow him, a clear-headed statement 
of many of the problems that the critic of Lawrence must face. 

There are also difficulties, however. Vivas finds no organization in works 
in which other critics he respects do find organization; and while he traces 
the greatness of Women in Love and The Rainbow to the fact that ‘“‘constitutive 


symbols are among their components,” he admits that some great works of 
art are devoid of constitutive symbols—the works of Jane Austen, for instance 
(284). So we are not at the end of the discussion. A. A. 


Hippo.tytus In DraMA AND Mytu. By Donald Sutherland and Hazel E. Barnes. 
University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1960. pp. 123. $1.00. 


The Hippolytus of Euripides has long been one of the most controversial plays 
of that most controversial dramatist, with critics sometimes oversimplifying 
their interpretation, sometimes resorting to the other extreme: Quot indices, tot 
sententiae! 

The present book is divided into three sections. The first is a clear, vigorous, 
and usually accurate translation of the play by Donald Sutherland. The second 
section deals with “The Hippolytus of Drama.’”’ Here Miss Barnes attempts 
to explain Euripides’ dramatic intentions—her explanation, using, by the way, 
quite conveniently quotations from Sutherland’s translation, analyses and 
utilizes previous interpretations. At the same time, Miss Barnes tries to 
construct her own theories and interpretation: The play is constructed on 
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several levels. On one we see a literal approach to the deities with the mortals 
acting as mere puppets, a technique which is called satiric caricature. A second 
level represents the deities as fundamental conflicting forces which act upon 
mortals who are now types, the personal embodiments of the forces which 
the goddesses symbolize. 

Thus Miss Barnes attempts to reconcile various interpretations, and, in doing 
so, she presents some strong arguments. On the whole, however, her inter- 
pretation of Phaedra seems far more logical and convincing than her evaluation 
of Hippolytus. 

The third section of the book is concerned with ‘““The Hippolytus in Myth.” 
Once again Miss Barnes cites previous theories of the origins of the Hippolytus 
Myth and then, almost apologetically, adds her own. She finds a close parallel 
between Hippolytus-Artemis (of Ephesus?) and Attis-Kybele. The one re- 
deeming feature of her discussion is her refusal to follow Graves. Anyone who 
does this is at least on the right path! 

There are weaknesses in this book, but they do not detract from its usefulness. 
Both the format and the contents make this book excellent for classroom use. 

E. N. O’N. 


ARTHURIAN TRIPTYCH: MyTHIC MATERIALS IN CHARLES WILLIAMS, C. S. LEwis, 
AND T. S. Exsor. By Charles Moorman. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1960. pp. ix-163. $3.50. 


Reviewing briefly the modern study of myths, Mr. Moorman concludes his 
first chapter: ‘‘ Myth in literature thus functions as a great stockpile of common 
imagery on which the poet may draw at any time in order to condense and 
reorder his ideas into the shapes required by formal literature.” The very lack 
of order in the modern world has intensified the utility of myth for such diverse 
writers as Yeats, Auden, and Eliot. Arthurian story, though usually considered 
“legend”’ (primitive history), can also be considered as myth, since it embodies 
speculation on the meaning of history, particularly in the Grail story. Charles 
Williams, whose death in 1945 cut short the execution of his comprehensive 
plan for treating the Arthurian myth, left with his friend C. S. Lewis a prose 
statement of his intention, which Lewis later published, with extended 
commentary. Mr. Moorman finds in the direct treatment of Arthurian material 
in Williams’s poetry, and in his poetic plan, illumination for the glancing 
allusions in Williams’s better known occult novels. Similarly, Lewis in such 
novels as The Hidden Strength gains perspective for his criticism of modern 
England by reference to Logres, the England of Arthurian times. Eliot turns 
to the Grail story for the image of “the wasteland” and the Fisher King (keeper 
of the Grail); the religious overtones of such mythical references provide 
dramatic contrast with the sterile modern age. Mr. Moorman’s lucid, thought- 
ful study suggests that nothing so deeply human as myth ever becomes 
irrelevant. B. R. McE., Jr. 
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Tue Parapox or Tracepy. By D. D. Raphael. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1960. pp. 112. $3.00. 


This is one of the important books dealing with tragedy, its problems and 
its meaning. Arguing that Aristotle’s account of tragedy rests upon a faulty 
psychology, Professor Raphael offers an interpretation which sees in tragedy 
the conflict ‘‘between the two forms of the sublime, the awe-inspiring strength 
of necessity and the grandeur d’éme which inspires admiration”’ (28)—a conflict 
in which the sublimity of human heroism is exalted above the sublimity of 
overwhelming power. 

Since tragedy also “faces the problems that lie at the heart of religion,” 
Professor Raphael devotes the second chapter of his book to a discussion of 
“Tragedy and Religion.” In line with the theme developed in Chapter I, he 
now finds that “Tragedy glorifies human resistance to necessity, religion 
praises submission”’ (51). 

The remaining two chapters deal with “the philosophical dramatist’’ and 
“the dramatist as philosopher,” respectively. The author here finds that ““Tragic 
drama was the moral philosophy of fifth-century Athens” (89); that Plato’s 
Phaedo is a “philosophical tragedy,” having not only a tragic theme but also 
“the form of tragic drama” (82); and that serious drama, like a parable, 
manifests “‘in concreto what moral philosophy treats in the abstract” (94). Such 
references as these to the broad outlines of the book do not, however, give us 
any indication of the rich details of Professor Raphael’s discussions, or of the 
forcefulness and clarity of his arguments. 

The book is a revised version of the author’s Mahlon Powell Lectures, given 
at Indiana University in the Spring of 1959. It is easily one of the best books 
so far published in that series. W. H. W. 


Hart Crane’s SANSKRIT CHARGE: A Stupy or “Tue Brince.”’ By L. §. Dembo. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1960. pp. xii-137. $2.85. 


Explanation of The Bridge began with Hart Crane himself in letters to his patron 
Otto Kahn in 1927, while the poem was still in process. Since publication 
of the poem in 1930, critics have repeatedly “interpreted” it. Two readings 
of Mr. Dembo’s book and two re-readings of the poem itself leave this work 
of some fifteen hundred lines opaque to this reviewer. Brooklyn Bridge as a 
mystic symbol of connection between past and present was clear before. Passages 
on Pocahontas, Walt Whitman, and the New York subway show imaginative 
perception, though there are passages, too, of irresponsible rant. It is by no 
means demonstrated by Mr. Dembo that The Bridge is ‘‘an account of the 
exiled poet’s quest for a logos in which the Absolute that he has known in 
his imagination will be made intelligible to the world.” Nor is it demonstrated 
that the poem “‘is actually a romantic lyric given epic implications.” The poem 
is actually a number of romantic lyrics, only loosely associated. Mr. Dembo 
remarks that “the poem is not seriously obscure either in theme or language.”’ 
If The Bridge is not obscure, what is? B. R. McE., Jr. 
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START WITH THE Sun: Stupies in Cosmic Poetry. By James E. Miller, jr., 
Karl Shapiro, and Bernice Slote. University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1960. 
pp. 260. $4.75. 


The three authors of this volume are not sympathetic with the kind of poetry 
that has been fostered by T. S. Eliot and pushed by the new critics, pushed 
so that it now seems to represent serious modern poetry to many Americans. 
In this series of essays they attempt to draw attention to another type of poetry, 
one expressing emotionaliy and subjectively a sense of wonder at man’s unity 
with the universe. Walt Whitman’s writing embodied this kind of mystical 
perception, expressed with controlled spontaneity. And they feel that the 
Whitman tradition is still evident in the work of modern writers such as 
Lawrence, Hart Crane, even Williams and Henry Miller. 

Modern poetry has been dominated by a New Puritanism, according to 
Miss Slote in the introductory essay, and we have been led to neglect the 
poetry of passion and incantation. The poetry-reading public may not be as 
unaware of poetry outside the Eliot-Pound school as she suggests; (the current 
vogue for Frost and the recent scholarship on him indicates otherwise). But 
though the shouting from the cloisters is diminishing, the point of this book 
is both valid and healthy. Miss Slote’s and James Miller’s essays are careful, 
informed studies in the scholarly tradition. Their discussions of Whitman do 
not produce much that is new. But Miss Slote’s essay on the similarity between 
Whitman’s poetry and Lawrence’s, and Miller’s on the similarity between 
Whitman’s concepts and those in Lawrence’s novels are thoughtful and 
interesting. Neither shows a great deal of direct Whitman influence, but the 
similarities throw light on Lawrence. As Miss Slote remarks, “‘Whitman.. . 
had got into Lawrence’s blood.” The two professors join to discuss similarities 
in the work of Whitman and Dylan Thomas. But possibly the most effective 
essay is Miss Slote’s analysis of Crane’s The Bridge, which is an efficient piece 
of modern textual analysis of a difficult poem. 

Oddly, the least impressive part of this book was written by the best-known 
author, the poet Karl Shapiro. In his essay ““Cosmic Consciousness” Shapiro 
takes up the role of the poet as interpreter of life, and feels he must synthesize 
science and art. Shapiro is much aware of the element of chance in life, which 
leads him to a discussion of this awareness in the Chinese book of magic, the 
I Ching, and in Zen Buddhism. It leads him to believe that the rational approach 
to cause and effect has limitations. ‘Whether the poet becomes a student of 
flying saucers or of the mystical doctrine of correspondences is all one,” he 
concludes; “‘so long as he steps across the line from Reason to Intuition he 
is safe. . . . I imagine that every poet who ever lived had as his motto in one 
form or another the saying of Tertullian: Credo quia absurdum.’’ Shapiro relies 
pretty often upon sweeping generalities and his essays on Whitman and 
Lawrence, and on Henry Miller are marked by a good deal of impressionism. 
His study of William Carlos Williams, however, is effective, possibly because 
of his knowledge of and deep admiration for Williams, whose poetry “‘puts 
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him over and above Pound and Eliot and Cummings and Marianne Moore.” 
He stresses, of course, the elements in Williams’ work that are in the Whitman 
tradition. 

The essays are of varying quality, but they combine to remind us that much 
modern poetry of value is not written in the library, but is a personal affirmation 
of intuitive perceptions expressed with spontaneity. In doing so, the book not 
only serves a worthy cause but may also be symptomatic of our changing 
cultural needs. D. B. P. 


Tue Mopern Poets: A Crirticat Intropuction. By M. L. Rosenthal. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1960. pp. xii-288. $6.50. 


The prevailing modern poetic assumption is that, in submitting to 
organization, institutionalization, and mechanization for their own 
sake we are in danger of losing touch with the springs of joy and 
vitality: delight of the senses, tradition and ritual, self-realization 
within a truly human context (9). 


So Mr. Rosenthal characterizes the poetic creed of our time. If the stream 
of joy and vitality is fed by some diverse waters—‘“‘delight of the senses”’ together 
with “tradition and ritual” —the reason, as Mr. Rosenthal makes clear, is that 
poetry has become a religion to replace worn-out creeds. The tradition and 
ritual that poetry affirms are not to be found in any of the historical religions, 
but are in fact the artistic process itself and its cultural effusions. Poetry appears 
as a liberating force helping to free the senses from the accretions of puritanism 
and neurosis while at the same time affirming the entire span of form-giving 
sensibility. Human consciousness being the vital center of this process, the image 
of the artist becomes the image of man realizing his distinctively human 
capacities. He does this, specifically, by looking unflinchingly at himself. 

Mr. Rosenthal quite legitimately sees the movement of modern American 
and British poetry as a “widening of sensibility’ and traces its convoluted 
course through such major figures as Hopkins, Hardy, Yeats, Pound and Eliot. 
The value of his chapters on these men—and they are very valuable chapters— 
lies chiefly in his careful summaries of their representative idioms, their strengths 
and their weaknesses after years of literary criticism and scholarship have built 
up mounds of opinion and information. These chapters fully justify subtitling 
the work a “critical introduction.” 

The very distinct poetic techniques of such figures as Frost, Stevens, Williams, 
Moore and Cummings are ably characterized and delineated against the 
background of Yeats, Pound and Eliot. The intensities of D. H. Lawrence 
and Hart Crane and the “improvisatory genius” of Auden are carefully 
described, in each case with a fine sense of the poet’s best achievements and 
of his limitations. 

The last chapter tries to find some groupings and tendencies among con- 
temporary poets. Mr. Rosenthal sees Robert Lowell’s extreme “Poetry of 
Confession” as one of the most sincere moments in the “‘great push” among 
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the moderns, a movement in which Dylan Thomas took part though he refused 
“to look steadily into the abyss,” and in which Eberhart, Roethke, Kunitz 
and Schwartz have all participated to a limited extent. His grouping of other 
contemporaries among “Poets of the New Academy” and those “Outside the 
Academy” is probably as accurate a major classification as can be found, 
with the elegant Richard Wilbur representative of the Academy and Paul 
Blackburn or Charles Olson among the Outsiders. Mr. Rosenthal does not 
attack the Academy but intimates that a reserve or lack of intensity keeps 
its members from probing the deeper waters into which Crane and Lowell 
plunged. The point should also be made that this caution often leads (as 
Mr. Rosenthal notes in the case of W. S. Merwin) to a flatness of language 
which, in this reviewer’s opinion, is less than poetic. 

The one fault of this otherwise very fine book is a failure to keep distinct 
critical remarks about poems and critical remarks about poets. Admittedly 
the two are related, but when Mr. Rosenthal says (for example) of Auden 
that he “lacks the character to push a poem through to its aesthetic limits” 
(182), presumably he means to say something about the deficiencies of the 
poems. The remark about the poet’s lack of character does very little to identify 
these deficiencies. L. Z. H. 


Tue Poet In THE Poem. By George T. Wright. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960. pp. xiv-167. $3.50. 


“The frequent necessity of making a distinction between the poet and his 
personae—that is, the characters who speak the words of the poems—has lately 
become a critical commonplace.” Mr. Wright’s purpose is to explore the way 
in which “‘personality” and “impersonality” have developed as working poetic 
concepts. To begin with, the “I” in actual life is always limited by situation, 
by role. It should not surprise us, then, to discover in poets basic differences 
between the Renaissance singer, the eighteenth century man of sense, the 
nineteenth century man of feeling, and the twentieth century persona of 
casual, common speech. Society has altered, and with it the poet’s relation 
to his poem. In Eliot’s use of various personae there is “a richness and variety 
of tone rare in any nondramatic verse and, indeed, seldom achieved in 
traditional drama.” Yeats, by developing the use of masks, escaped from the 
nineteenth century style into that of his later, greater verse. Pound, especially 
in his Cantos, can only be understood through the concept of personae or masks. 
Mr. Wright ably illustrates how comprehension of personae leads to an under- 
standing of the poet who creates them. B. R. McE., Jr. 


Tue Younc REBEL 1n AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by Carl Bode. Frederick 
A. Praeger, Publishers, New York, 1960. pp. vi-170. $3.50. 


In publishing this series of lectures which he organized and inaugurated at 
the American Embassy in London, Professor Bode hopes that ‘they will show 
the general reader a vital element in American literature.” Is it, indeed, a 
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single element that binds together Thoreau, Whitman, Sinclair Lewis, Fitz- 
gerald, H. L. Mencken, Steinbeck, and Faulkner? The simplifications of 
Thoreau and the inclusiveness of Whitman are almost paradoxical. The 
cynicism of Mencken and the idealism of Steinbeck are violently opposed. And 
the stoic, instinctive endurance in Faulkner’s fiction substitutes compulsion 
for the will which has been traditionally associated with rebellion. The 
distinguished lecturers are little troubled by such incongruities. Dealing with 
the authors separately, there is little difficulty in showing in each one some 
pattern of resistance to an accepted attitude. Any one of the lecturers—David 
Daiches or Carlos Baker, for example—might have developed a more 
penetrating insight into the continuity of dissent by treating all seven of these 
writers, but that would not so well have served the purpose of attracting the 
attention of British audiences to the variety and vitality of American literature. 
B. R. McE., Jr. 


AMERICAN WRITING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Willard Thorp. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960. pp. ix-353. $5.00. 


Professor Thorp’s volume does what a good survey should: without sensational 
effort to reverse established judgments it brings into perspective the major 
achievements and the circumstances which led to them. Selecting writers, 
titles, and unhackneyed quotations with a sure discrimination, he reminds us 
of “The Age of Innocence” (before World War I), ‘““The New Voices’”’ (the 
new poetry, the new novel, the new drama of 1912 to 1922), ““The Dramatic 
Interlude,” and later trends in literature and criticism. Each chapter concludes 
with extended treatment of one representative writer, such as Edith Wharton 
and Eugene O’ Neill. There is a special chapter on ‘““The Southern Renaissance” 
which points up the contrast between Erskine Caldwell and William Faulkner. 


An example of Professor Thorp’s ingenuity is his analysis of the principal 
fiction of 1936, a year distinguished by new novels from Caldwell, Dos Passos, 


Farrell, Faulkner, Steinbeck, and a number of lesser names. What stands out 
“is the persistence of some variation of the social theme—an interest in status, 
class, and social mobility, and, often, the effect which the depression had on 
these phenomena.” In treating the drama, Professor Thorp writes with warm 
personal recollection of the Theatre Guild, the Federal Theatre, and the 
experimental plays of the 1930’s. In claiming for T. S. Eliot pre-eminence 
as critic, his contrasts are deft: “His criticism never taxes or annoys the in- 
telligent reader. Beside it the criticism of Burke seems tangled in superfine 
distinctions. Winters is too insistently moral. Tate, on occasion, is authoritarian 
and severe; Blackmur too fond of digressions; Ransom too philosophical and 
schematic.” For some time to come this volume will be useful as classroom 
text and informal reference. B. R. McE., Jr. 
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Quest For Fairture: A Stupy oF WILLIAM FAuLkner. By Walter 7. Slatoff. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1960. pp. x-275. $4.00. 


Every reader of Faulkner has experienced paradox, complexity, and frustration. 
By calmly analyzing the thought patterns basic to Faulkner’s writing, 
Mr. Slatoff sheds much light on the paradox and complexity, and goes far 
to make the frustration tolerable. Prominent thought patterns are contrasts 
of motion and immobility, sound and silence, quiescence and turbulence, 
tension and the release of violent action. Not only is there frequent antithesis 
of these qualities for rhetorical effect; by what Mr. Slatoff calls ‘‘polar imagina- 
tion” Faulkner deliberately uses antithesis to create a powerful sense of an 
unnamed state between. In Go Down Moses McCaslin says the Bible was written 
to be read “‘by the heart, not by the wise of the earth because maybe they 
don’t need it or maybe because the wise no longer have any heart.’’ Such 
“unresolved suspensions” are not accidental, but characteristic of the author. 
Having established these patterns in Faulkner’s work, Mr. Slatoff proceeds 
to examine eleven major novels, from The Sound and i/e Fury to A Fable. “To 
read a Faulkner novel,” he says, “is to struggle to integrate and resolve a 
bewildering number and variety of impressions and suggestions. It is, and is 
meant to be, a struggle without end.’’ What, for example, are we to make 
of Jason in The Sound and the Fury? “In some ways he is a monster, and in 
many ways he is a fool, and yet, as Faulkner says in his Appendix, he is in 
some ways, ‘the first sane Compson since before Culloden.’ ” In Light in August, 
“We are encouraged to see Joe’s crucifixion as both a meaningful apotheosis 
and a parody of one.” In A Fable, the novel based on the false armistice of 
World War I, Faulkner’s central character is a corporal who is certainly 
intended as a Christ figure. Yet, as Mr. Slatoff points out, we are given no 
clue as to what “faith” he represents or the nature of the “‘sacrifice’’ he makes. 
In some degree these uncertainties are designed to prevent readers “from 
substituting language and ‘mind’s reasons’ for the actual experiences he is 
trying to suggest.”” This rests on the Bergsonian assumption that the self is 
“an indivisible internal process which can only be intuited and cannot really 
be defined by analysis or images.’’ The unifying perspective is ambivalence 
with respect to almost every aspect of human experience. Like so many of 
his characters, Faulkner seems quixotically to pursue failure—and hence 
Mr. Slatoff’s title. The only major idea that Faulkner clings to is “that man 
should and must keep on trying whatever it is that he must try and that his 
greatness consists in this.”” Obviously this is an important comment on the 
Nobel Prize speech in which Faulkner said that “‘man will not merely endure: 
he will prevail.”” The second verb, as many suspected at the time, derives no 
definable meaning from his fiction. Essentially his philosophy is non-philosophy. 
The tone of Mr. Slatoff’s book is admirably suited to his purpose. He attempts 
no final evaluation of Faulkner’s work. Patiently and with unfailing insight 
he contributes in a major way to an understanding of what Faulkner’s fiction 
is, and how it works. B. R. McE., Jr. 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN AMERICAN MAN OF 
Letters, 1898-1943. By Charles A. Fenton. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1958. pp. viii-436. $4.50. 


The subject of this biography has become very widely known and warmly 
esteemed for his John Brown’s Body, ‘““The Devil and Daniel Webster,” and 
Western Star—to mention the most famed of his many stories and poems. When 
his Burning City came out, in 1936, Donald Culross Peattie wrote that Benét 
had become “‘as nearly the national poet as any one has been since Whitman.” 
His short story ““The Devil and Daniel Webster” was ‘“‘as widely anthologized 
as any single American tale by an American writer. It reached continuous 
and additional audiences as operetta, one-act play, and full-length movie” (294). 
He became tremendously busy and successful writing radio scripts and speeches 
for propaganda purposes in World War II. He was friend of many notable 
writers, editors, publishers, and radio and motion picture leaders. His success 
as man of letters, depending upon his own writing for his income, was great 
at the time of his death. But his progress had been difficult. His energy had 
been awe-inspiring, for his health was not always good. His kindliness to 
others, his social and artistic high standards, his family goodness, his fluency, 
and his spending of time in writing letters—these and other phases of his life 
and ideals are presented vividly and inspiringly and yet with impressive 
economy by the biographer. This is a book that may become a classic as a 
well-documented and indexed scholarly critical biography which is, further- 
more, excitingly readable for the “‘average”’ reader. 

Professor Fenton (Duke University—he died suddenly last year) had received 
degrees of B.A. and Ph.D. (1953) at Yale, had written short stories, articles, 
and a critical book on Hemingway’s development. He labored tremendously, 
sympathetically, and shrewdly in the making of this book. Benét’s early family 
years and his years at Yale are handled with wealth of details about documents 
and places and also specific persons and human relationships. The life story 
is both well sustained and well proportioned. The book is valuable, incidentally 
and often, for information about many writers besides Benét, who were his 
friends and correspondents; and for the excellent reproduction of photographs 
in its illustrations. The notes and index take sixty-one pages. Mr. Fenton 
drew upon many personal interviews and upon newly located correspondence 
and upon the unpublished diaries that Benét kept for the 1931-43 years. This 
is a book to read and enjoy, to be inspired by, and to use for reference. Con- 
gratulations to the Yale Press for its part in the production! W. D. T. 


A History or GERMAN LiTERATURE. By Ernst Rose. New York University 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. xiii-353. $6.50. 


Ernst Rose’s A History of German Literature is a thoroughly revised version of 
his Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kulturgeschichtlicher Grundlage (1936). Aside 
from the fact that the new publication is written in English, Professor Rose 
has rewritten many chapters and has added new material on the literature 
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of the twentieth century. The most profound change was brought about by 
the author’s substantial modification of his basic assumptions in writing literary 
history. The volume of 1936, with the indicative “auf kulturgeschichtlicher 
Grundlage” in the title, reflected the former fashion of interpreting literature 
as one expression of culture and neglecting aesthetic criteria which are peculiar 
to literature. The edition of 1960 reveals influence of new criticism and 
concentrates more on the literary work and less on those extrinsic factors which 
have only oblique relevance to literature. Use of the word “style,” in ten of 
the eleven chapter headings, is symptomatic. I even suspect that some of the 
characterizations of style, such as “hyperbolic’’ and “parabolic,’”’ will be 
puzzling not only to the general reader, to whom the book is addressed, but 
to some specialists as well. Cultural history has not been completely deleted 
by any means—the first sentence of the Introduction tells us that “German 
literature is the linguistic and written expression of German culture’”—but that 
which remains is generally subordinated to literary history. 

The author planned his book as “a readable history of German literature 
for students of European culture and educated Americans in general.’’ In 
keeping with the plan, the only bibliography appended to the text is one of 
eight pages listing selected English translations of some of the major works 
in German literature. H. v. H. 


LITERATURE AND Re.icion: A Stupy 1n Conrtict. By Charles I. Glicksberg. 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, 1960. pp. x-265. $4.50. 


This volume attempts to explore “the relationship between literature and 
belief’? as it affects the contemporary writer. Most of the important literary 
figures in Europe and America are at least mentioned, with Eliot, Camus, 
and Sartre receiving more prolonged attention. Unhappily the book displays 
insufficient editing (it is a ‘“‘filled-out” collection of previously published 
essays), inattention to the precise meaning of words, and a lack of dialectical skill. 

The work never progresses through its nineteen chapters because the author 
has only one point to make, and that a dubious one: A meaningful view of 
the universe no longer exists, and as a consequence the production of the 
contemporary writer has been impaired. Mr. Glicksberg does not attempt to 
make a plausible argument for this thesis; he merely asserts it. When he does 
cite cases, they seldom prove his point. He notes that the late James Agee, 
a novelist, scenarist and film critic of rare talent, had described himself as 
torn “‘between belief in God, non-belief, and a kind of neutrality.”’ Mr. Glicks- 
berg then comments that “‘the writer who remains irresolute in this no man’s 
land of noncommitment cannot function fruitfully” (19). Is Agee’s brilliantly 
human “A Death in the Family” the work of a writer who “cannot function 
fruitfully” ? 

Mr. Glicksberg is so convinced of the need for direct affirmation that he 
cannot understand why Camus, deeply concerned with the problematics of 
existence, had to think through his existence in the categories of meaninglessness 
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and absurdity. A lesser thinker and a lesser man than Camus, it is true, might, 
by a false intellectualism, easily avoid such categories. Only an honest and 
courageous writer will assent to the knowledge that he is compelled to think 
in the terms that existence furnishes him. Camus himself stated the matter 
clearly in the first volume of Actuelles when he wrote: “Since the epoch has 
suffered from nihilism, it is not by ignoring nihilism that we shall obtain the 
morality that we need.” 

Mr. Glicksberg quite rightly discovers the religious dimension in Camus 
but fails to realize that this dimension could be entered only through revolt. 
He also fails to understand that living the “absurd” consists precisely in the 
determination to persevere without consolation. The nobility of such a position, 
Mr. Glicksberg should be told, is what gave Camus his power, and is perhaps 
the modern substitute for the “‘élan of Shakespeare,”’ which has not reappeared. 

There is too much over-simplification and imprecision in this book for it 
to be called a useful work. More seriously, the author has attempted to attack 
without first understanding. L. Z. H. 


Course in GENERAL Lincuistics. By Ferdinand de Saussure. Translated by Wade 
Baskin. Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. pp. xvi-240. $6.00. 


Ferdinand de Saussure’s Cours de linguistique (Paris, 1915) marked a turning 
point in the history of linguistics, for much of the theoretical foundation of 
modern structuralism stems from his studies dealing with the nature of language 
and the techniques which one must use for investigating language. Because 
of the theoretical importance of this classic work, Mr. Baskin has performed 
a great service for all students of linguistics for whom English is more accessible 
than French. Since this volume is being discussed in a philosophical rather 
than a linguistic journal, I shall devote the remainder of this review to a 
résumé of some of Professor Saussure’s principal contributions to linguistic 
theory and practice. 

Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913), for many years professor of linguistics 
at the University of Geneva in Switzerland, believed that ail historical and 
philosophical generalizations dealing with language had to proceed from 
descriptive studies. He maintained that the first task of linguistics was to find 
out the facts of language. Two of these facts stood out in bold relief: meaning 
changes and sound changes. Saussure set about trying to arrive at an empirical 
system by which these two types of change could be described. He was not 
wholly successful. Unfortunately, he never wrote a book giving us in detail 
the results of his life’s work. After his death, however, two of his students, 
themselves eminent scholars in their own right (Charles Bally and Albert 
Sechehaye), collected, edited, and published his lectures on General Linguistics. 
Had Saussure lived to write and edit his own book, he undoubtedly would 
have clarified the presentation and given his material in a more connected 
fashion. Nevertheless, his theories and his methods for analyzing changes in 
meaning and sounds are essentially clear, even though certain passages are 
not without obscurities and even inconsistencies. 
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Saussure defined language as a two-fold thing: (1) an inherited social system 
of arbitrary signs, and (2) the active individual use of that system. The “sign” 
(word) he defines as the bond joining a concept and an acoustic image. The 
sign is “arbitrary’’ because the meaning of a word is not inherent in the sounds 
comprising that word but depends solely upon the conventional use of the word 
by the community. These arbitrary signs, Saussure maintains, tend by their 
very nature to be immutable, that is, not subject to change. There is, first 
of all, the compelling correspondence between concept and acoustic image—the 
one will always call forth the other. Furthermore, since the linguistic sign— 
the bond between concept and image—is arbitrary (conventional), there can 
be no logical or necessary compulsion to change the word. 

And yet words do change—in both meaning and structure. Why? With 
reference to meaning (we shall discuss sound-change later), reasons Saussure, 
not because the concept or image has changed, but because the bond between 
the two has somehow become relaxed or displaced. Meaning, as Saussure defines 
it, refers to the concept as the counterpart of the acoustic image, the two 
elements combining by some obscure process to form the linguistic sign (the 
word). The workings of this mystery lie hidden deep within the delicate 
convolutions of the brain. To systematize the abstruse workings of the human 
mind was beyond his province as a linguist, but he could catalogue and 
systematize the uses to which the verbalizations of thought were put. In order 
to do this, Saussure makes a subtle but very important distinction between 
meaning and value. The latter he defines as the use to which the linguistic sign 
is put relative to all the other signs in the language. That the distinction is 
not just a philosophical loophole may be shown by an example. The English 
word for sheep is, in Spanish, carnero; in French, mouton. All three words have 
the same meaning but not the same value, for English sheep refers to the live 
animal; mutton is used to denote cooked meat. This distinction does not exist 
in Spanish or French. Since English sheep has the concomitant form mutton, 
its value is different from carnero and mouton. 

What does Saussure accomplish by this rather fine-spun distinction? Simply 
this: he established a systematic, objective method of investigating change of 
meaning as reflected in usage. What has been speculation he raised to the 
status of a science. In other words, he evolved a system whereby it was possible 
to deal with facts. Why had the meaning of a given word changed ? The ultimate 
reason in terms of unknown and even now unfathomable psychological 
processes was still a mystery, but such questions as How? In what areas? In 
what sort of linguistic environment? could be answered by the laborious but 
straightforward method of comparing usages and noting all similarities and 
contrasts. 

Saussure conceives of linguistic events as occurring on two distinct planes, 
the study of which he terms “‘static” (synchronic) and “evolutionary” (dis- 
chronic) linguistics. In order to describe the former, he speaks of an axis of 
successive events. The one is descriptive, the other is historical. On the basis 
of this division Saussure is able, at least in theory, to make another distinction. 
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Although admitting analogy and agglutination as contributing factors, he 
believes that most structural changes in language have their origin in sound- 
change. Such formal variations, according to Saussure, are due to a break- 
down in relationship (that is, a change in value) resulting from a phonetic 
change. However, the latter is, in principle, a historical or diachronic event 
that takes place entirely without intention on the part of the speaker. Each 
generation of speakers uses the same general sound-pattern and no one perceives 
that certain classes of sounds are “‘drifting’”’ away from a previous norm. Old 
English stdn has become Modern English stone, and yet the shift was so gradual 
that no generation was aware that it was changing anything. The “state” 
of a language at any particular point in time, therefore, is fortuitous. Syn- 
chronic events, on the other hand, are always significant and indicate a 
conscious selection between two or more structural or lexical possibilities (a 
change of value) 

The practical worth of this distinction lies in the precision of methodology 
which it requires. Synchronic linguistics is, above all, the study of usage as 
reflected in the spoken language; diachronic linguistics is mainly the study 
of phonetic change as mirrored, however imperfectly, in the phonology of 
written records. If we accept Saussure’s major premise that change in sound 
is ultimately responsible for change in form (directly wrought by a weakening 
of the bond between concept and acoustic image), then it becomes quite 
possible to correlate the two in a systematic, pertinent manner. Again, Saussure 
is not able to answer the fundamental question of why. But how sounds change 
can be stated quite objectively by comparing successive chronological stages 
of a particular language or dialect. This regular, thoroughgoing process of 
phonetic changes he then accepts as the mechanism which—resulting as it 
does in new patterns—precipitates most of the subsequent changes in form 
and meaning. 

Saussure stands at the beginning of the twentieth century as one of the 
greatest theoretical linguists of our era. There are those, of course, who do not 
accept his mechanistic explanation of linguistic change, nor is it possible in 
practice to adhere to a complete separation of his diachronic and synchronic 
phases of investigation. His great service to linguitics, though, is that he laid 
the theoretical basis for an objective, controllable method of analyzing language. 
The Philosophical Library is to be congratulated for having published Wade 


Baskin’s excellent translation of de Saussure’s enduringly significant work. 
3B. Be Ue 


JOURNEY THROUGH SCRIPTURE 


A JourNEY THROUGH THE OLD TesTaMENT. By M. A. Beek. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. pp. 254. $3.95. 


Under the guidance of a trained scholar this book takes the reader on a 
conducted tour through the Bible. At some points there are pauses to examine 
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details; at other places one stands back, so to speak, and views a wider scene. 
Often the particular interest or background of the author serves to illuminate 
some specific aspect of the “journey.” 

Professor Beek teaches at the University of Amsterdam and, according to 
the “Foreword” written by Professor H. H. Rowley, developed this volume 
from a series of broadcasts delivered to stimulate interest in the Old Testament 
among laymen. As a result there is a tendency to avoid technical terminology, 
but, happily, no apparent attempt to avoid the critical problems associated 
with Old Testament study. 

Those familiar with various “schools” of thought concerning Hebrew history 
will readily ascertain that Dr. Beek accepts the position of Albrecht Alt, and 
treats the materials in the Bible dealing with the Hebrews prior to the invasion 
of Canaan largely as legendary. No attempt is made to divide legends which 
appear to be composite into their various parts, but this would be demanding 
too much of a book designed for popular reading. 

The contents are divided into ten major sections which follow a chronological 
arrangement, beginning with “The Dawn” and “The Forefathers,”’ and 
ending with ‘“The Songs of Israel” and ““The Wording of Holy Writ.” Within 
these major sections some seventy-three subtitles appear, and, after reading 
the entire book, one feels that it should be longer, for there are many more 
subjects that could be discussed. 

Excellent use is made of materials coming from non-Israelitic near-Eastern 
literature, and the work of archeologists is frequently used to substantiate 
arguments. End-paper maps, seventeen photographic illustrations, and one 
sketch add to the value of the book. As an introduction to Bible reading for 
laymen who seek intelligent answers to problems in Old Testament study, 
this book is worthy of the highest recommendation. G. A. L. 


MuLTiIPuRPOSE Toots FOR BrsLe Stupy. By Frederick W. Danker. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1960. pp. xviii-289. $3.75. 


In a day when Christian preaching is impoverished and sermons are generally 
superficial, some kind of instruction is needed that will guide clergymen into 
a proper use of the canonical Scriptures they attempt to expound from week 
to week and year after year. Indeed, this is all the more necessary because 
theological seminaries, although providing students with thorough practical 
training in everything from homiletics to religious chalk-talks, generally do 
not foster any adequate individual development of a methodology of under- 
standing and interpreting the Bible. 

It is in this void that Professor Danker’s book endeavors to make a 
contribution; and those who suspect themselves of participating in it to one 
extent or another, who are willing to admit to a shallow and inadequate 
understanding of the Bible, will find his work extremely helpful. Not only are 
all the available technical research and study tools surveyed, but the correct 
use of them is also set forth and demonstrated. 
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Thus, for example, all the concordances of the Bible that are available in 
English, Latin, Hebrew and Greek are introduced with a brief description of 
their historical origin and of the purpose they were created to serve. Also 
included in the discussion are their format, their importance, their strengths 
and their weaknesses. The very same is done in the area of Hebrew Old 
Testament grammars and Greek New Testament grammars, Bible dictionaries 
and Bible translations and versions. The Nestle text of the Greek New 
Testament, the Massoretic text of the Hebrew Old Testament and the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament are examined in such a way that 
the reader is led into an understanding of textual science and an appreciation 
of the fruitful role that textual criticism can play in exegesis. Reviewed also 
are the contributions that archeology makes for a comprehension of life in 
Biblical times as well as numerous books on the various aspects of this science 
in its relation to Biblical studies. A chapter demonstrates how a knowledge 
of Judaism and its literature can shed more light on the thoughtworld out of 
which Christianity and its New Testament emerged. The value and use of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls for Biblical studies are also set forth. And, finally, the best 
commentaries available for Old Testament and New Testament interpretation 
as well as the best use that can be gotten out of them are described and briefly 
analyzed. 

Danker’s book is crammed with knowledge and information that is indis- 
pensable for sound understanding. Nowhere is a word wasted; nowhere is a 
sentence superfluous. So, for ministers and teachers of religion and for all those 
who want to acquire the recognized tools for Bible study this book is un- 


qualifiedly recommended. But it must be read carefully and applied in the 
same manner, with diligence and persistence, if its many benefits are to be 
gained. H. C. W. 


DicTIONARY OF ALL ScRIPTURES AND Myrtus. By G. A. Gaskell. The Julian 
Press, Inc., New York, 1960. pp. 854. $15.00. 


The title of this volume indicates that the author set for himself a most ambitious 
project. How well did he fulfill his task? According to the “blurb” on the 
dust jacket, this book is ‘“The most definitive study of the origin, nature and 
meaning of the sacred language of the Scriptures and Myths connected to the 
various religions of the world.” Whether or not one accepts such a statement 
depends, largely, upon how one approaches the study of myth and religion. 
Mr. Gaskell, who is never identified beyond his name, argues that all attempts 
to understand the various scriptures and myths in terms of historical setting, 
cultural milieu, etc., are useless. He writes, ““The nature of the Scriptures is 
not understood while they are regarded as of human origin and having no 
undermeanings,”’ and, “‘Neither the historical nor the verbal criticism of scholars 
is of the least use in their exegesis’’ (13). According to Mr. Gaskell, for proper 
interpretation it is necessary to recognize that all scriptures have proceeded 
from “Omniscient Wisdom,” and therefore never contradict one nother. 
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Furthermore, he argues, the “‘undermeanings” can only be perceived by one 
who has knowledge of the ‘‘Five Planes of Existence.”’ These planes, in order of 
ascendency, are “Physical,”’ ‘‘Astral,”’ “Mental,” “‘Spiritual,’”’ and ‘‘Celestial.”’ 
It is in the light of this metaphysical, esoteric key that the various scriptures 
and myths are discussed in this “dictionary.” 

Some examples will demonstrate the extravagant interpretations that result 
from Mr. Gaskell’s methods. Abel, the Old Testament figure from Genesis 4, 
is defined as ‘‘Abel, a keeper of sheep—a symbol of the dawning of that moral 
element in the soul which works by love. This state is a faint correspondency 
of the Higher Self, and tends the virtues (sheep)’”’ (18). This statement is 
followed by quotations from Philo, Genesis 4:8, and from two authors unknown 
to this reviewer. Persephone is correctly identified as the daughter of Demeter, 
but is explained as ‘‘a symbol of the emotion-nature brought forth of Wisdom 
on the buddhic plane” (567). Even the hippopotami, so prevalent in certain 
Egyptian writings, are transformed into “‘A symbol of the elements of pride, 
craft, hate, etc., which disport themselves on the astro-mental plane (marsh)”’ 
(363). 

It should be noted that the volume does not fulfill its title, for it does not 
deal with ail scripture and myth. There is no mention of Hittite mythology, 
nor of Canaanite mythology, nor, apart from the Gilgamish Epic, any reference 
to Sumero-Babylonian mythology. In dealing with Old Testament mytho- 
logical motives, no mention is made of “‘Rahab” or of “Lilith.” 

For those interested in the study of religion and myth from the point of 
view of the best scholarship, this book has nothing to offer. For those who 
approach writings in the field of religion preferring a “‘metaphysical inter- 
pretation”’ this volume may prove interesting. G. A. L. 


A Dictionary oF Lire in Brsce Times. By W. Corswant. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1960. pp. xix-309. $6.50. 


André Parrot, the great French archeologist, explains in the “Foreword” to 
this book, that Professor Corswant, who taught history of religions and biblical 
archeology in the Faculty of Theology at Neuchatel, died in 1954 leaving, 
nearly completed, the manuscript for this Bible dictionary. Fortunately for 
Bible students, one of his pupils, M. Edouard Urech, added the articles and 
illustrations necessary for the completion of the work. The result is a book 
of great value, which has been translated into clear readable English by 
Arthur Heathcote. 

The life of the Hebrew from the cradle to the grave is covered by the subjects 
included in this volume. Such aspects of domestic life as marriage, the family, 
death and funerals, the food eaten and the dwellings in which people lived 
are dealt with in detail. The manner in which life was sustained by agriculture 
and trade, the arts which beautified life, the political and military affairs that 
affected life, and the religious customs and festivals which gave meaning to 
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life are all discussed. Useful articles on the various plants, animals, and minerals 
mentioned in the Bible have been included. 

Time and again the fine scholarship of Professor Corswant is reflected in 
the significant details he incorporates in his writing and in the precise accuracy 
with which he handles some of the more difficult details of his subjects. Yet 
the book is not cluttered with technical terminology, and each subject is 
defined in a manner that makes clear to the reader the meaning of the term 
or idea. Relevant Bible texts have been listed beneath each item, enabling the 
reader to check the use of the term in context. The hand-drawn sketches which 
are based on reliable archeological source materials add much to the verbal 
explanations. 

Here is an excellent tool, produced by an expert for the nonexpert. Here 
is a volume that belongs in the personal library of every person who has been 
troubled by the unfamiliar terms and customs which confront him as he reads 
the Bible. With Professor Corswant’s Dictionary the answers are at hand. 

G. A. L. 


THe ENnpurinc MEssaGE oF THE Bisie. By L. Harold DeWolf. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1960. pp. 128. $2.75. 


The number of books seeking to bring the results of modern scholarship in 
the field of religion to the layman indicates the growing concern about the 
gulf that is developing between the educated pastor and his congregation. 
Dr. DeWolf, Professor of Systematic Theology at Boston University School of 
Theology, has directed his efforts to the task of informing those who “have 
read and heard the Bible for years, but who have never received its real 
message.”” The key to the appreciation of this “real message’’ as perceived 
by Dr. DeWolf can, perhaps, be seen in the organization of the materials of 
the book. There are three major divisions titled: “From God,” ““To God,” and 
“With God,” and under these captions the author presents “the truth which 
I believe God has disclosed to me through the Bible.” 

In the section “From God,” the concept of God as “Creator” and man 
as the created is discussed. Of particular value is the section on the creation 
accounts of Genesis, which are explained in the light of their own cultural 
setting. The portion labelled ‘““To God” describes Biblical history in terms of 
a search for God which is climaxed in Christian faith. The third section, 
‘**With God,”’ discusses “‘eternal life,” which, according to the writer, begins 
“here in this life.” 

The book is well written. Its words flow; its ideas are well expressed; its 
examples are pertinent. It is unfortunate that Dr. De Wolf is not a Bible scholar, 
for his work is little more than a summation of popular points of view of 
middle-of-the-road Bible scholarship. Because he is concerned with making the 
materials he discusses relevant to modern life, the whole presentation tends 
to be a blending of theological interpretations, little homilies, and illustrations 
drawn from American life, with the historical-critical significance overlooked 
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and slighted. The resultant work is, therefore, typical of that which we have 
come to expect from the liberal pietist. G. A. L. 


BrsLticAL THOUGHT AND THE SECULAR UNIverRsiTy. By George Arthur Buttrick. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1960. pp. vii-83. $2.50. 


The place of instruction in religion on a university campus is a problem which 
is receiving much attention among those engaged in higher education. Can 
a “university” be worthy of the name if it excludes a facet of human existence 
as important as religion? On the other hand, can the university open its 
classrooms to the danger of what could become little more than indoctrination 
classes? It is to these problems that Dr. G. A. Buttrick, who is the 1960-61 
Harry Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
addresses himself. 

As a stimulant to discussion this book is excellent. The section “‘Assumptions 
and Presumptions”’ raises enough problems and makes enough controversial 
statements to prod most readers into some sort of reaction. For example, 
the statement that sometimes there is behind the college mind a “glib formula- 
secularism equals objectivity; objectivity equals truth” (7) sounds more like 
the words of a sophomore than an educator. Certainly the attempt is made 
to achieve objectivity, but it is only an attempt, with the ever-present realization 
that one never really fully achieves objectivity because of human limitations. 
Further, any teacher or scientist who claims to possess “truth”? must always 
do so in a relativist sense, acknowledging “this is where I stand today in the 
light of the evidence at hand. Tomorrow new evidence may alter my position.” 
It is the relativism of the scientific approach that threatens the orthodox 
churchman. On the other hand, without the “values” and the ethical and 
moral precepts which religion endorses, the university is in danger of developing 
the kind of ‘‘academic neutralism” which Dr. Buttrick indicates was prevalent 
in Germany during and prior to the Hitler regime (19). 

In the subsequent sections. ““Reason and Revelation” and ‘Mutual Gifts,” 
it becomes clear that the kind of “Biblical thought” that Dr. Buttrick is 
endorsing is that of orthodox liberal Protestantism which, while paying token 
acknowledgment to scholarly criticism, tends to bring a Christological or 
Heilsgeschichte approach to the whole Bible, thus giving interpretations to some 
passages quite foreign to what was intended by the original writers (so far 
as we can ascertain their intentions). Moreover, “Biblical thought” has a quite 
different meaning for Roman Catholics, Orthodox Jews, Christian Scientists, 
Seventh-day Adventists, etc., all of whom are represented in our classrooms. 
It is only by putting Biblical religion on a strictly academic basis—the same 
academic basis demanded by the university teaching for all other disciplines— 
that the Bible can be taught in a secular university. Such a discipline would 
rob Dr. Buttrick of such homiletical expansions as that which appears on 
page 14—that because in one of the Genesis creation myths man is given the 
right to “‘name”’ all things, and that because the Hebrew verb incorporates 
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the idea of entering “into their power,” that “Thus science is ordained in 
Biblical thought.” 

Here is a book that is worth reading, not only because it deals with a problem 
of our day, and not because it offers solutions—for it does not—but because 
it jars the mind into awareness of a relevant problem, and compels intellectual 
participation. G. A. L. 


Tue GosPEL oF TRUTH, A VALENTINIAN MEDITATION ON THE GOsPEL. Transla- 
tion and commentary by Kendrick Grobel. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1960. 
pp. 206. $4.00. 


Here is the second of the Nag Hammadi texts now made available to a wider 
public. Like The Gospel of Thomas which preceded it, The Gospel of Truth belongs 
to a library of eleven papyrus volumes in codex form containing forty-eight 
books or writings that were accidentally uncovered in an excavation at the 
site of an ancient town named Chenoboskion near Nag Hammadi in Upper 
Egypt. It is a library that seems to have belonged to a “Sethian” Gnostic 
sect of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Of these eleven volumes only one has reached the outside world; and oddly 
enough it is the one that is different from the other codices not only in format 
but also in origin. Because of its having been purchased for and donated to 
the Jung Institute in Zurich, Switzerland, it has been named the Jung Codex. 
The Gospel of Truth is one of the five writings belonging to the Jung Codex. 

Puech, Quispel, van Unnik and Grobel, some of the leading scholars devoted 
to the study of these remarkable writings, believe that The Gospel of Truth has 
had its origin in the Valentinian sect. Moreover, they are convinced that 
Valentinus himself, a theologian, church-leader and arch-heretic of the middle 
of the second century, is the author of The Gospel of Truth. 

This work is not a Gospel in the conventional sense; it is, rather, a sermon 
or a meditation, as the subtitle indicates. Originally written in Greek, it was 
translated at a later date into Coptic. And it is from the Coptic that Grobel 
has produced a translation that is to be commended for its attempts to set 
forth the original meaning as literally as possible, rethinking the Coptic into 
English. At the same time the English is smooth and readable. His extensive 
commentary is an indispensable tool for an accurate understanding of what 
the original author intended to say. 

The publication of this writing—and it is to be hoped that many others 
of these texts will soon be presented in translation—is important because of 
the much-needed illumination it gives to the theological development of the 
Church in the second century. It gives an indication how an influential teacher 
preached at Rome around a.p. 150. And it illustrates the way in which the 
Christian faith was understood by some in the ferment of that age. For such 
insights the contribution of Grobel and its publication by Abingdon Press are 
to be highly commended. H. C. W. 
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KaralTEs IN Byzantium. By Zvi Ankori. Columbia University Press, New York. 
pp. xiii-546. $10.00. 


This fine study of a schismatic group of Jews located on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus traces the evolution of the schism from Islamic times. Originally pre- 
sented as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, the present work, 
which bears many of the marks of a good thesis, including an excellent bibli- 
ography and extended footnotes, has been expanded by the results of post- 
doctoral research. 

How the group moved from the Near East to the area we today call Turkey, 
the transition in their language, their struggle for survival, is told largely from 
the point of view of the sociological approach to religion, but with reference to 
the literary productions and the theological concepts of the sect. The relation- 
ship of the Karaite heresy to the Qumran community which has been brought 
into clear focus through the extensive writings of Professor S. Zeitlin receives 
only passing mention here. The author recognizes the nature of the problem 
involved but considers it to be outside of his realm of inquiry. Nevertheless, 
one would think that some explanation of relationships, particularly with 
regard to calendration, might have been presented in such a study as this. 

The book is well written and brings together an immense amount of source 
material. There can be no doubt that Dr. Ankori has made a significant 


contribution to the growing library of writings pertaining to the Karaites. 
G. A. L. 


Tue Lire AND THOUGHT OF KIERKEGAARD FOR EvERYMAN. By John A. Gates. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. pp. 172. $3.75. 


Kierkegaard, like Wesley, tried to discover and live primitive Christianity; 
and on the premise, as he said in 1835, that ‘Christianity and philosophy can- 
not be reconciled,” he has become an influential and challenging figure with 
whom every man ought to have some acquaintance. To get his fundamental 
ideas, and to put them in proper perspective, however, requires more attention 
than many will find it desirable to spend: much of what he wrote was covertly 
biographical and in enigmatical style; much of it represented ideas other than 
his own; and with time his own ideas changed. The present volume, by a 
long-time student of Kierkegaard, serves a useful purpose: it presents an account 
of all of his writings in historical sequence and in connection with his life, giving 
in predigested and well-seasoned form the meat of a complicated subject. We 
learn, for instance, that against the professional truth-pretenders he wrote, 
‘Take away the paradox from the thinker, and you have the professor” (145). 
Against those who confused intellectual competence with assurance of theolog- 
ical orthodoxy, he wrote, “I would rather gamble, carouse, fornicate, steal, 
murder, than take part in making a fool of God” (149). One other quotation 
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gives us pause: “The most terrible thing that can happen to a man is that he 
should become comic to himself in essentials, that he should discover that the 
content of his feelings is twaddle” (72 f.). This book is, as its author suggests, 


for “everyman.” W. L. 


Wuat Everyone SHOULD Know asout Jupaism. By Morton M. Applebaum. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. pp. 87. $3.00. 


The outpouring of books explaining Judaism’s basic tenets continues, spurred 
on by the commercial success of Herman Wouk’s This Js My God. A much 
more modest and less professional attempt is the book here under review. 

Drawing upon the standard reference books, and ranging from the obvious 
to the expected, Rabbi Applebaum attempts to answer questions he was 
asked frequently by non-Jews at college campuses and church camps he visited 
as a Jewish Chautauqua Society lecturer: Why don’t the Jews solicit converts ? 
What is meant by the “chosen people”? the Jewish “mission” ? What is the 
Jewish conception of Jesus? of sin? of the ‘‘after-life”’ ? 

Judaism does not solicit converts, Applebaum explains, because it claims 
“no monopoly on salvation” and believes all ‘“‘God-revering”’ faiths will share 
the future worid’s “rewards.” Jews feel they have been “chosen” by God “not 
to domineer, but to serve; not to rule, but to teach.’’ Hence their “mission” 
is to bring all closer to an ordained era of brotherhood and peace. 

Normative Judaism, he continues, accepts Jesus as a “‘good’’ man rather 
than a “‘God-man,” believing him “divine” only as all human beings “born 
of God’s spirit” are divine. But the “‘apotheosis of Jesus is inconsonant with 
the Jewish belief in absolute monotheism.”’ 

Judaism’s essential concern lies more in the “here’’ than the “hereafter,” 
but there does persist a traditional belief that the “eternal and immortal”’ soul 
eventually returns to God. And Judaism’s God, the eternal, omniscient Creator, 
Applebaum states, has granted man the will both to subdue the evil and to 
cultivate the good within him. Sin is merely the failure to subdue this evil 
impulse, for Judaism lacks the Christian belief in Original Sin. 

Applebaum then explains the Jewish calendar, principal holidays, and 
various Sabbath rites, moving on to discussions of the sacred scrolls and prayer- 
books, circumcision, bar mitzvah, phylacteries, confirmation, and mourning. He 
concludes with brief comments upon being a Good Jew and Anti-Semitism. 

It is difficult to criticize the hackneyed approach and style of a well-meaning 
compiler making no pretense of originality or scholarship. But it seems remiss 
not to point out that any attempt to explain complex doctrinal and theological 
concepts in the glibly neutral religious parlance of the mass media distorts 
more than it illuminates. And if even this carelessly contrived paste-and-scissors 
survey has some usefulness for the totally uninitiated reader, it is clear that 
more solid reading is needed for an adequate understanding of basic Judaism. 
California State Polytechnic College B. S. 
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By Joun Catvin. Edited by Hugh T. Kerr. Association Press, New York, 1960. 
pp. 124. Fifty cents. 


In his lively ten-page introduction to selections from Calvin’s Jnstitutes, tracts, 
letters, prayers and hymns (commentaries and sermons are not included), 
the editor makes it plain that the readings were chosen with the lay person 
in mind. What we find here is “‘a sort of Calvin sampler, a taste of this and that, 
not everything about anything, but enough to whet the appetite and tease 
the palate” (15-16). 

In terms of the aim of the book, the choice of passages is discriminating. 
The editor, a professor of systematic theology at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, is known for two other works of a similar, though more advanced, type: 
A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion and A Compend of Luther’s 
Theology. C. M.N. 


Our Experience or Gop. By H. D. Lewis. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1959. pp. 301. $5.25. 


Whoever is unwilling to remain within the circle of the solipsistic here and 
now is forced to escape from it by resort to intuition, either in the form of 
face-to-face apprehension of the transcendent or in the form of an appeal to 
subjective truth-sense. In this valuable volume, written by the professor of the 
history and philosophy of religion in the University of London, the point is 
well made that 


The place of philosophy in religion is not to provide proofs or supports 
for beliefs which are otherwise held on inadequate grounds, but to 
make more explicit for us what is the nature and status of the beliefs 
we do hold and commend to others. It cannot thus be said that 
philosophy is ever indispensable for religion any more than it is for 
art and morality. (13 f.) 


This repeats Kant’s point that what philosophy does do, in every area of 
ontological interest and persuasion, is to prevent basic or categorial convictions 
from becoming identified with the vagaries of nonsense or superstition. The 
main thesis of this volume is that our “‘experience”’ of God is of the illuminative 
or truth-sense type, not face-to-face intuition; the actual being of God remains 
transcendent, that is, remote from our direct awareness. In other words, 
religious experience is of the same sort that cosmological experience is according 
to the dominant modern tradition of sense perception stemming from Descartes. 
In both cases, as Hume would have said if he had not abandoned his religious 
inheritance, “‘intuition”’ is a personal adventure of an active sort whose revela- 
tion is indirect. According to Professor Lewis the unique mode of religious 
conviction is thaumatic, 


the realization, usually sharp and disrupting, that all existence as we 
know it stands in a relation of dependence to some absolute or 
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unconditioned being of which we can know nothing directly beyond 
this intuition of its unconditioned nature as the source of all other 
reality. (107) 


This position presumably rejoins that of Schleiermacher. Having expounded 
this thesis at considerable length, the author then proceeds to consider the main 
questions in the field of religion, for example, images, history, dogma, worship, 
symbolism, art, the preternatural, miracle and prayer, and morality. The whole 
constitutes an honest and careful work of considerable importance, and ap- 
propriately belongs in the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. W. L. 


Tue Art or CuristiAn Doust. By Fred Denbeaux. Association Press, New York, 
1960. pp. x-181. $3.50. 


It is difficult to imagine a book title that would arouse the interest of a reviewer 
more than one into which is built the title of a book he wrote ten years ago. 
This reviewer, having read the book with high hope, cannot but wish that 
his stepchild might have been more substantial. A slight book may be a pro- 
found one; but this one hardly is. While there are some insights into the 
contemporary scene, the book, on the whole, exhibits too meager an under- 
standing of the many subjects it discusses. While the author sees that “‘Sectarian 
orthodoxy as represented by the Quakers is perhaps the most insular of all 
contemporary religious disciplines’ (58), he makes too many incautious state- 
ments, and the level of the discussion is not always high. For example, 
“‘Medieval religion, like contemporary Protestantism, was bifurcated” (113) 
and “Logical Positivism and Protestant Orthodoxy both have merit” (67). All 
this is not to say that the book is not worth reading: on the contrary, it is a 
curiously interesting little book, full of theological name-dropping. Names are 
dropped, moreover, without introduction, so that we have, for instance,“ Karl 
Barth, Europe’s storm-creating theologian”’ (79). There is no lack of pabulum 
for bright undergraduates who want slick phrases about religion to bandy 
about without their troubling to learn the subject; but it cannot be supposed 
that there is any dearth of such books that justifies the publication of this one. 
It is indeed, to paraphrase the author’s style, ‘“‘a most problematic book,” 
highsounding and slick (3). Since it will appeal chiefly to those who like to 
discuss things they are not trained to understand, it should have an index. 
The author is chairman of the Department of Bible at Wellesley. G. MacG. 


How Jesus Became Gop. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York, 1960. pp. 202. $4.75. 


This is a collection of heterogeneous scriptures from Standard Versions 
compared with ancient documents—presumably to cast doubt on the orthodox 
text. Much more authentic research should be attempted before acceptance 
of the findings which the author suggests. The work as presented definitely 
slants toward skepticism. M. G. 
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Tuts WoRLD AND THE Beyonb. By Rudolf Bultmann. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1960. pp. 248. $3.50. 


Rudolf Bultmann, New Testament scholar, historian, theologian and apologist 
for the Christian faith, stands at the focal point of the theological discussion 
in Europe and throughout the world. There is hardly another like him in the 
breadth of learning and the depth of philosophical and theological thought 
that he brings to bear on his presentation of the Christian faith as he finds that 
faith set forth in the New Testament and as he believes it is to be understood 
in the twentieth century. 

Many are familiar with Bultmann’s work in form criticism, New Testament 
theology and exegesis, demythologization, history and eschatology and her- 
meneutics. But very few know how Bultmann applies the results of all his 
scholarly labors in a practical way; that is, homiletically, to make the proclama- 
tion and teaching of the New Testament meaningful to laymen. This is as 
important a part of his theological program as his academic scholarship. 

For this very reason everyone who wishes to understand Bultmann and what 
he is trying to do should read this volume of his sermons. All of his key ideas 
find ample “practical” expression here in the twenty-one sermons he preached 
in Marburg and which he has now dedicated to his wife. H. C. W. 


An Era 1N ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. By A. M. Ramsey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1960. pp. x-192. $3.50. 


This book, based on the Hale Memorial Lectures given at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary in 1959, is a study in the development of Anglican 
theology between Lux Mundi and the Second World War, that is, the years 
1889-1939. The British edition previously published was entitled From Gore to 
Temple. 

Not only Anglicans will be glad that the Archbishop has provided this useful 
account of fifty crucial years in the development of Anglican thought. Eminently 
qualified as he is, he has given us a very readable story as well as a balanced 
account. This is not to say that it is not written from his own particular stand- 
point; indeed, a future historian of Christian thought, if learned enough, 
might well trace its authorship even if all external evidence of this were to 
have been destroyed. It is a very English book, and not less so by reason of 
its taking some account of the non-English thought of the period, or in its 
frank recognition of some of the weaknesses in modern Anglican theology. 
There are some interesting, hitherto unpublished, materials scattered through- 
out the book, for Dr. Ramsey is able, of course, to write as one who knows 
the family secrets of the Church of England. Many readers will profit from the 
clarity with which he distinguishes the various mixtures of thought in such 
men as Gore, Inge. A. E. Taylor, C. C. J. Webb, and Temple. In four 
appendices, he treats varied subjects, such as the influence of Albert Schweitzer 
on the Anglican thought of the period, the Fall and Original Sin, and the 
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doctrine of the Trinity with special reference to Anglican theology and to Gore 
and Rashdall. 

The subject is one upon which other scholars might write very differently, 
and it need hardly be said that in a book of this compass, the Archbishop 
does not claim to give a full survey of the fifty years under consideration. 
Yet his intimate knowledge of the nature of the influences at work and, indeed, 
in many cases of the individuals themselves, give what might otherwise be 
a merely competent account a peculiarly interesting flavor that will make the 
book lastingly valuable to theological scholarship. Many non-Anglicans, not 
to say some Anglicans, will be inclined to wonder whether Anglicanism is 
not even richer than it is permitted to be in this little book which is so 
delightfully characteristic of one of the ablest minds and most picturesque 
figures in the Church of England today. G. MacG. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY: AN HisToRICAL INTERPRETATION WITH REPRESENTA- 
TIvE Documents, Vol. I, 1607-1820. By H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, 
and Lefferts A. Loetscher. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1960. pp. 615. 
$10.00. 


This documentary, combined with an interpretative narrative, presents a 
historical view of American Christianity from the beginning of the English 
colonies to the years just after the War of 1812. The second volume, bringing 
the record up to date, is scheduled to appear soon. If it compares with this 
first volume, the result will be the most important historical record of 
Christianity in America yet to appear. 

Featuring a chronological presentation of documents with analytical prefaces, 
the coverage is amazingly comprehensive. Each of the eleven chapters is 
introduced by a historical survey of the time phase to be emphasized, and 
this in turn is followed by carefully selected documents. Ninety-nine such 
documents are included, and they illuminate every possible phase of the 
American religious experience. 

The documents are substantial in length and are of high significance in 
mirroring some of the most important moments in our religious history. Almost 
every step of the way from the Spanish or French missions to the Indians to 
the revival on the Kentucky frontier is there in the words of those who lived 
the history they made. The interpretative essays never get in the way of the 
original records, yet the essays are of real importance to the documents. 

Theological students, those interested in American intellectual-cultural 
history, and scholars in literature, philosophy, and even the study of govern- 
ment will profit by being familiar with this work. 

Each chapter is followed immediately by a splendid reference list of pertinent 
literature. The index is more acceptable than most, though the unaccountably 
fine print detracts from its usefulness. There are twenty-four illustrations. 

Religion in America and scholars concerned with it have been served well 
by this virtually definitive interpretation of American Christianity in 4 historical 
perspective. R. L. C. 
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THe Cominc Rerormation. By Geddes MacGregor. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. pp. 160. $3.50. 


The present volume by the Dean of the Graduate School of Religion in the 
University of Southern California is based upon a series of lectures given in 
1960 at Emmanuel College in the University of Toronto. Plainly, the author 
is exceedingly unhappy with modern Protestantism. And his book is surely 
one of the most expert and learned satires on the subject (from within 
Protestantism itself) since the days of Kierkegaard, who is quoted at length. 
At the same time, the book is constructive in intent. 

As he did in his earlier work, Corpus Christi, Dr. MacGregor strongly stresses 
the need for the Protestant to realize in his life ‘‘an essential reality—the reality 
of the Church” (26). But Protestants have not only failed here; the great 
Reformers argued that in every vocation the Christian should have “‘the same 
sense of a special calling to the religious life that formerly only good monks 
and nuns had been able to feel’’ (37). But the Reformers, who rejected a 
double standard of Christian morality, set their sights too high for the majority. 
Then, as Kierkegaard saw, “by trying to abolish second-class Christians. . . 
Protestantism lost sight of the ideal, so that the standards of the first class, 
which had been planned to be universal, dropped into the standards of a 
universal second class’’ (41). This is sad indeed, because Christianity ought 
to be more than “the genial program of sober living and well-doing without 
strain, of attendance at church bazaars and abstinence from adultery”’ (42). 

Now what should be done to revitalize Protestantism for its task of purifying, 
reviving and uniting the Church? Dean MacGregor insists upon three closely 
connected answers: a revival of discipline, spiritual life, and liturgy. These 
are discussed in a very lively way with many excellent and pointed illustrations 
frequently taken from Scottish Church History. 

It may be that because the author stands within a High Church Presbyterian 
tradition (the tradition of C. L. Warr, W. D. Maxwell, et al.), he is able to 
look at Roman Catholicism with real sympathy and understanding. But 
perhaps for the same reason he does not seem to appreciate fully “low church” 
or sectarian movements within Protestantism. He seems to have a special 
antipathy toward English Puritanism “in which there was little interest in 
beauty or even care for seemliness’” (111). But there were good theological 
reasons why the Puritans aimed at their kind of simplicity in worship, and the 
theologian should take these into account along with artistic considerations. 
The Puritans knew that the good could obscure the best; they had also read 
the Second Commandment; and they thought it prideful to alter what they 
regarded as the simplicity of New Testament worship. 

It seems fairly clear that the author finds in general a better expression 
of the ideals of Reformed worship in Anglicanism than in the Reformed 
Churches themselves. This is seen, for example, in his insistence (following 
Calvin and the ancient doctrine of the Christian Church) upon the centrality 
of Holy Communion. In connection with the Lord’s Supper, there is an attack 
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upon the use of the individual wafer, grape juice and the individual cup. The 
latter “‘destroys the meaning as well as the beauty of the Sacrament” (119). 
This reviewer is not about to defend grape juice, but on what he regards as 
Christian grounds he cannot agree that in connection with the common cup 
“it ill becomes a Christian to be worrying about the hygiene of the Sacrament 
of his Redeemer’s love’”’ (131). The health question must be taken seriously, 
and the data on the subject must be examined with care. While it is true that 
Christian martyrs are to be held in high regard, there is nothing especially 
meritorious in contracting a fatal disease at the altar. 

Not all readers will agree with the author’s interpretation of the Reformed 
Faith, but all ought to be stimulated by it. In a book of this size, of course, 
assumptions have to be made. Some of these are worked out in Corpus Christi, 
and this reviewer hopes that Dean MacGregor will more fully explain the 
others in some future work. But within its own scope the book is both provoca- 
tive and highly instructive. C. M. N. 


Tue Suape or Deatu. By Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1961. 
pp. 128. $2.25. 


The Biblical writers had no uniform doctrine of the soul, and it is therefore 
not surprising that there are in the New Testament several doctrines of 
immortality. The Fathers had to do what they could to fit a theory 
of immortality to what they took to be the gravamen of the apostolic witness. 
The Alexandrians, for instance, inherited a doctrine of pre-existence that makes 
the body look rather like a dress in a roomy metempsychotic wardrobe. How 
could this do justice to that reality of death the Scriptures recognize and the 
apostolic Fathers insist upon? Yet neither Scripture nor the Fathers could be 
conclusive, for there was no unanimity about the nature of the soul. According 
to the Platonic doctrine that St. Thomas indirectly inherited, the soul is 
indestructible; in Thomism it is “killed”? by “‘mortal’’ sin, yet being killed 
it lives on to suffer the poena damni. In St. Paul death is the wages of sin, and 
the victory of the Cross over it consists in making possible a new life, the finality 
of death notwithstanding. The redemptive power of the Cross takes its 
stupendous significance from the fact that death is normally the end of a man’s 
existence as much as of a dog’s, and the pain of it is far more poignant for a 
man because he can and must behold the poignancy of the situation described 
by Horace in which 
pallida 
Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, 


and in face of whose finality Callimachus can but sadly exclaim: ’AmwAdpiba. 

Christianity says nothing to a man who thinks death is any more liberating 
than a coffin-nail. Dr. Pelikan is on safe ground when he affirms, in this book, 
that the core of Christian faith is pessimism about life, optimism about God. 
In five Church Fathers he sees five eidoi of death, each represented by a 
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geometric eidos. Dr. Pelikan’s conclusion, that the best answer is in the non- 
geometric figure of the Cross (spelt “‘cross,’”’ presumably by Abingdon), is 
unimpeachably orthodox. His interpretation seems curiously inadequate, 
however, when he says of the Christian view of death that it is “intended 
to give men the faith to live in courage and to die in dignity, knowing very 
little . . . except that . . . Christ has changed the shape of death.” Does not 
even the most vigorously agnostic Christian need also to know how? 

This is an informative and useful little book that provides much historical 
information while enabling the reader to be confronted by a Christian paradox 
that he may not have been already taught to face. G. MacG. 


BOTH HUMAN AND HUMANE 


BotH HuMAN AND Humane. Edited by Charles E. Boewe and Roy F. Nichols. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1960. pp. 224. $4.50. 


This is a symposium dealing with “the humanities and social sciences in 
graduate education,” and is at the same time part of the re-examination 
of the program of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania. - 
The over-all impression one gets from the various contributions to the 
symposium is one of the need for a new unity in the fields in question. 
Howard Mumford Jones (Harvard), in particular, points out this need. But 


he also points out most forcefully that “the purpose of humane learning is 


b 


normative,” and that Man is “neither a mere animal nor a mere physical 
and psychological tropism” (88). This theme is echoed by Charles Frankel 
(Columbia) who abhors “‘scientism’’ and finds in the “method of Verstehen”’ 
“an honorable antipathy towards the policy of treating human beings like 
lifeless puppets” (99). The role of philosophy Frankel finds in “the explicit 
use of the materials of the social sciences to formulate a coherent image of a 
good society and a strategy for attaining it” (117). That in such an enterprise 
the past cannot be neglected was made abundantly clear by Henri Peyre 
(Yale); for “‘the best in the past . . . is constantly alive, and its study enriches 
the present and affords us perspective and discernment” (152). Whitney 
J. Oates (Princeton) underscores as “the prime task’’ of all scholars in the 
fields under consideration “the attempt to do all they can to create a united 
states of philosophy, to effect a federal union” of the autonomous fields of 
investigation (189). To all of which Daniel H. Ingalls (Harvard) adds that 
in the intricately interrelated world of today we must add the heritage of the 
East to that of the West. 

That there are dissenting voices also in this symposium need be mentioned 
only in passing. Their presence cannot change materially the forward-looking 
orientation and the new conception of cooperation and integration which gives 
perspective to the humanities and the social sciences as well. W. H. W. 
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Tue History or MopEeRN Cutture. By Maurice Parmelee. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1960. pp. vi-1295. $10.00. 


As the product of a life of study and literary fortitude this astronomical, if 
not monumental, book of thirteen hundred pages evokes admiration. It is not, 
however, precisely what its title suggests, and most certainly it does not attain 
that freedom from bias to which its author pretends. The modern period of 
culture does not receive attention until we reach page 485, and subsequent 
discussion is chiefly political and economic in character. The whole is written 
from the standpoint of Herbert Spencer in combination with that of Marxism. 
Religion, democracy, and open capitalistic economy are denigrated and we 
are offered a blueprint of a global order in which the State will be replaced 
by economic-social regional administrations; mingled with these ideas is a 
gymnosophy”’ or the cult of the natural life, 


> 66e 


defense of free love as “play, 
and nudity. Some comfort is also given to pimps. As one who claims to have 
written the first book on psychology from the standpoint of behaviorism, the 
author represents a purely scientistic and engineering approach to “culture.” 


The point of view and method are strictly scientific, uninfluenced 
by ethical, magical, political, economic, racial, national, patriotic, 
or esthetic considerations, insofar as I am able to avoid these biases. (v) 


In this respect he has been eminently successful. The major “fallacies” 
opposes 


are fideism, or faith, in place of knowledge (sic), often resulting in 
mysticism; accident, or chance, instead of causation; particularism, or 
emphasis on an exceptional factor; the group fallacy, that the whole 
is greater and superior to the sum of its parts; the éeleological inter- 
pretation, that function precedes structure; and the super-organic 
fallacy, that assumes a fundamental duality in the universe. These 
fallacies involve animistic and anthropomorphic beliefs which pervade 
human thinking. (vi) 


Obviously, from this mechanistic and purely objectivistic point of view the 
inner meaning of “culture” escapes the author. W. L. 


THe GrowtH oF Democratic GOVERNMENT. By Delbert F. Brown. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1959. pp. viii-117. $3.25. 


Those who naively suppose that the American political system is the only, 
or necessarily the best, form of democracy, or that the future of democratic 
government is secure, would do well to read this informative little volume. 
In clear and simple fashion it gives an account of republican-democratic types, 
e.g., cabinet government, majority-system parliaments, second-ballot parlia- 
ments, proportioned parliaments (coalition rule), presidential government, and 
semi-independent congresses, and it provides a list of representatives of each 
type. A brief reference to history, in connection with these, leads to the comment 
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that ‘Of the 70-odd independent countries in the world today, barely a majority 
are operating democracies, With the past records of failures, the future of many 
of them does not appear bright.” This book is succinct, clearly written, and 
useful. W. L. 


Tue AMERICAN FUNERAL: A Stupy In GuiL_tT, EXTRAVAGANCE AND SUBLIMITY. 
By LeRoy Bowman. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1959. pp. v-181. 
$4.50. 


Driving by a funeral home without experiencing an elevation of one’s blood 
pressure is next to impossible after encountering this book. It tells more than 
most of us want to know about the “funeral business.’’ The fact that we want 
to know less than we should know is one expression of the pattern of avoidance- 
behavior associated with the subject of death which is a major factor in 
allowing the undertakers to accelerate the trend toward display, exorbitant 
costs and corpse-idolatry. 

Part I describes the behavior of families and groups “when death has drawn 
aside for a moment the curtains shutting out the vast loneliness of the unknown.” 
It details the before, during and after aspects of the funeral, with the emotional 
accompaniments of the action reported. Part II takes one behind the scenes 
for an inside view of how the “funeral business’ operates—its essential 
commercialism, struggle for status, and relative isolation from social controls. 
Most sobering is the discussion of the family-undertaker relationship. Stunned, 
disorganized and usually feeling guilty, the family is utterly vulnerable to the 
undertaker’s recommendations concerning what “is being done.”’ His assump- 
tions are that expenditure is the greatest criterion of the affection of the family, 
that the elegance of the funeral is a status-gauge of the deceased, that the 
sentiments of the bereaved should center on the corpse, and that the ‘““American 
way of burial” is an indispensable expression of the “American way of life.” 
Intellectuals, who prefer cremation and fail to express their grief in the approved 
fashion, are favorite targets for criticism in the funeral trade journals. 

Several factors contribute to the current situation. The nation is grossly 
overstocked with funeral homes. They can survive in such numbers only by 
increasing the elaborateness and costs of each funeral. The business is organized 
to push toward whatever goals it chooses. The decline in intra-group cohesion, 
resulting from urbanization, has left a gap into which the funeral director has 
stepped. 

Part III of the book evaluates the nonreligious side of the funeral, concluding 
that the “temporal and commercial aspects of the typical funeral are unsuited 
to the needs of the individual, the family and the community.” Hopeful, though 
isolated, experiments in the direction of correcting the abuses are described. 
Essential elements of a meaningful funeral experience are listed with specific 
recommendations for constructive change. 

The book has an insightful sociological orientation. It would have been 
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strengthened if more attention had been given to the psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic studies of “the body image” and “grief work.” (Erich Lindemann’s 
outstanding study of the survivors of the Cocoanut Grove fire is not mentioned.) 
The author makes a determined effort to separate truth from fiction in the 
oft-leveled charges against undertakers. The result of his striving for objectivity 
is a powerful critique of the entire business. 

Here is much more than an exposé of the seamy side of funerals. It is a 
searchlight thrown on a festering sore which is indicative of a deeper infection 
in our culture. As the author points out, our society has failed to provide clear 
norms and ideals which could guide persons during the crisis of bereavement. 
The value-vacuum has allowed the tawdry practices of conspicuous consumption 
to take over. 

As Harry A. Overstreet says in his Introduction, this is a “strange and 
necessary” book. Radical changes in the funeral industry are long overdue, 
but the odds against such changes are tremendous. If they come, this book 
may turn out to be the spark which ignited the reforms. 


Southern California School of Theology H. J. C., Jr. 


Law AND CiviizaTIon. By Palmer D. Edmunds. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1959. pp. xiii-528. $6.00. 


Those of us who are not trained in the law tend to take it for granted: we 
overlook the fact that, traditionally, its study was one of the primary paths 
to a liberal education, and we forget that it is the primary instrument under- 
lying civilization, which can exist only where social order replaces arbitrary 
violence, caprice and anarchy. To those who have not studied the field seriously, 
the reading of this book can be a rewarding experience. The author spreads 
before us the entire panorama of the history of law and legal institutions, from 
Egypt, the ancient Near East, Greece and India down to the present, with 
some attention to Nazi Germany, communist Russia and Red China; an 
extended final section deals with civilization under the common law. More 
attention has been given to political history than some might have wished, 
but perhaps to others this is an advantage. Errors that have crept into the 
text ought to be corrected in a subsequent printing. Constantine made 
Christianity a legal corporation, not a state religion (169, 221). “Strata” should 
read “stratum” (171), and “Nietzsche” is misspelled (267). ‘““The Privilege 
of the Faith” and ““The Pauline Privilege” are left unexplained (235). Reference 
to 2500 in China is totally unhistorical (315), and accounts of Emperor Shun 
are purely legendary. It is not quite accurate to assert that Confucius “‘negatived 
the dignity of the living individual soul’’ (318). Reference to the Kuomintang 


government in recent China as “enlightened” is certainly flattering (319). 
W. L. 
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ComMUNISM IN AMERICAN Poxrtics. By David 7. Saposs. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. pp. viii-259. $5.00. 


This is an account of communist attempts to infiltrate and capture American 
political movements, including the New York A.L.P., the national ‘Wallace 
Progressives” of 1948, the California I.P.P., and the Minnesota Farm-Laborites. 
Communists who collaborate in such movements are never permitted to 
compromise their objectives, or even to subordinate them except in the very 
short-run, initial stages. Yet they insist that the other parties to the bargain 
compromise their objectives. Inevitably, the noncommunists either expel the 
communists, or withdraw and leave the empty shell of the movement to them. 
However, it may take the victims some time to figure out what is happening. 
Saposs indicates that to date all of them, including Henry Wallace, have 
eventually done so. 

Thus, the tactic has never achieved communist purposes, has frustrated some 
liberal movements and, on the whole, has probably comforted only the ultra- 
conservatives. Like slot machines and carnival side shows, it demonstrates that 
certain small-scale institutions can operate indefinitely without ever giving the 
sucker an even break. W. B. 


INDIA AND CHRISTENDOM. By Richard Garbe. The Open Court Publishing Co., 
Illinois, 1959. pp. x-310. $3.50. 


This is an English translation of the well-known German work, Indien und das 
Christentum, by the distinguished Sanskrit scholar Richard Garbe. The transla- 
tion was done by Lydia G. Robinson between 1911 and 1914 when Garbe 
was publishing articles in German periodicals on the subject. Garbe’s book, 
the collection of these articles, was published in 1914 and the English 
translations of the articles appeared in the Monist. The translations were 
approved by Garbe. The present book is a revised edition of those Monist 
articles. The revision is done by the original translator. 

The question of Christian influence on Indian religions and the Hindu 
influence on Christianity is fascinating for scholars and interesting in our 
present time when the West is more curious about the East than before. Garbe 
is a typical German scholar and deals with the subject with meticulous care 
and a thoroughness which may tire out a modern reader. He considers all 
the different views and mentions numerous texts and authorities. We learn 
from him many details about Christianity and Indian religions and are struck 
by many similarities. But we very soon come to see that in important matters 
both Christianity and Hinduism have developed similar views quite in- 
dependently. Only in minor points we may speak of some borrowing which 
has taken place in both directions. Thus, there are borrowings in certain 
narratives and sayings and in certain practices, but these do not appear very 
exciting to us. 

Garbe thinks that he is on somewhat solid ground when he speaks of Christian 
contributions to the cult of Krishna and to the cult of devotion in medieval 
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India and also to the modern Brahmosamaj movement in Bengal. He believes 
that Ramanuja (12th century) was influenced by Thomist Christians, and so 
was Ramananda. The new conception of sin, the communion service and 
rejection of the caste are some of his evidences. In India, however, we regard 
all these movemenss as revivals of some older doctrines. The Hindu religious 
teacher is generally too proud to learn anything from an alien tradition and 
he has in his own all the ideas he needs for his time. An Indian reader will 
be amused to read that there are Christian elements in the cult of Krishna, 
and much more in that of Rama. The whole idea of sin and redemption and 
God suffering for man is foreign to the Indian mind. Anyway, the book 
deserves the attention of scholars. P. 5. C. 


Presidency College, Calcutta 


PuiLosopHy Topay. By José Ferrater Mora. Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1960. pp. v-193. $4.50. 


To this book Professor Ferrater Mora brings not only his great erudition but 
a peculiar insight vividly expressed. Few philosophers trained in continental 
Europe as was this author of the celebrated Diccionario de Filosofia ever become 
entirely naturalized in the Anglo-American way of thought. Ferrater Mora 
is an exception: he not only understands it but is thoroughly sympathetic to 
it; yet his sympathy with it is not uncritical, so that he is not blind to what 


he calls “the fact that other philosophic worlds are possible and, of course, 
untranslatable”’ (109). 

That the author should write skillfully is not surprising: he has already 
published at least a dozen philosophical books modestly not mentioned on the 
jacket. Much more than technical skill, however, is to be found in this vivacious 
essay on what is happening in and to philosophy. Three contemporary 
philosophic empires are considered in one chapter: Russian Marxism; the 
phenomenologies and existentialisms, the positivism and vitalism, the neo- 
Scholasticism and the neo-Kantianism of continental Europe; and the analytic 
and logico-empirical tendencies of Anglo-American thought. Yet such is the 
author’s command of his subject that he is able in so brief a compass to dispel 
superficial superstitions such as that every Anglo-American philosopher must 
be a logical empiricist of one sort or another and every European some sort 
of existentialist. 

Ferrater Mora writes with as sure a hand on Scheler as on Peirce, on Russell 
as on Ortega. He seems as much at home with Dilthey as with Plato, with 
Kierkegaard as with William James. Nor is he ensnared by the vulgar tendency 
to classify every thinker under this or that “‘ism’’: he knows his Whitehead 
and his Santayana too well to wish to indulge in such enterprises. Yet, carrying 
his learning lightly almost to a fault, Ferrater Mora accommodates himself 
to the reader who desires to view the contemporary philosophic scene from 
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a space-ship rather than with the lantern of a modern Diogenes. Nevertheless, 
even at the dizzy vantage-point to which we are taken, our guide does not 
allow us to form facile conclusions: he will not show us Tertullian’s famous 
paradox without reminding us that Tertullian’s thought is not reducible to 
just this. He shows us religion and art and science, but always with a telescope 
at hand to draw to our attention the fact that none of these is really what it 
looks like at our distance. 

It is a pity that the word “brilliant” has become a reviewer’s cliché, for 
this is one of the rare philosophical essays to which it might justly be applied. 

G. MacG. 


CurisTIANs IN RaciAt Crisis: A Srupy oF LirtLe Rock’s Ministry. By Ernest 
Q.Campbell and Thomas F. Pettigrew. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 
1959. pp. xi-196. $3.50. 


Written by two members of the staff of the Laboratory of Social Relations 
at Harvard University, this sociological study provides unusually valuable 
insights concerning the function and effectiveness of the Protestant church on 
controversial social issues. Research methodology stressed interviews with 
ministers in Little Rock aimed at analyzing their role in the 1957 integration 
crisis at Central High School. The findings of the study go far beyond this 
narrower interest in the importance of their implications. This book should 
not be overlooked by anyone interested in the relationship of religion to cultural 
change or of institutional structure to moral purpose. 

Among the stimulating and sometimes surprising analyses is a study of the 
backgrounds and social characteristics of three groups of ministers: the in- 
novators, the influentials, and the inactives. The influential clergyman in a 
large church is shown to play an unnusually determinative role in legitimizing 
protest behavior. 

Of considerable interest both to specialists in ethics and to those interested 
in ecclesiastical programs, is the discussion of ministerial response to intolerable 
tension between personal integrity and community opposition. A definition 
of the role of the minister which emphasized church cohesion was used as a 
device to manage guilt while maintaining inaction. This commonly accepted 
definition of ministerial role must be altered if the church is to give guidance 
at points of serious controversy. 

The authors feel that ‘‘the Protestant ministry is potentially the most effective 
agent of social change in the South in the decade ahead.” Before the potentiality 
can become actuality “the Protestant dilemma” between ethical ideal and 
institutional success must be resolved to a greater extent in favor of the former. 

The appendix contains a useful compilation of statements by various de- 
nominations on desegregation. H. S. 


Southern California School of Theology, Claremont 
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Sources oF Cuinese TRapiTion. Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, Wing-tsit 
Chan, and Burton Watson. Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. 
pp. xxiv-976. $7.50. 


The Department of History at Columbia University is sponsor of an extensive 
and very useful project to publish “Records of Civilization,”’ that is, compila- 
tions of source material and studies connected therewith, of which numbers 
54 to 56 compose collections of such materials from Japan, China, and India. 
Sources of Chinese Tradition is in every way an original and highly valuable 
volume, comprising a carefully selected body of examples of Chinese writing 
from earliest antiquity to the present. For the most part these are newly 
translated. Many of them have not been available to those who are not expert 
in the Chinese language, and consequently, the whole serves greatly to vivify 
such information as can be gained from accounts of Chinese history and 
philosophy that are written in English. In keeping with oriental tradition, the 
volume is heavily weighted towards philosophy, including cosmological theories. 
The final three hundred pages cover the modern period, with some ninety 
pages devoted to recent communist writings. Chapter 23 deals with popular 
religion and secret societies, a topic about which information is hard to come 
by. The whole is admirably done, and it provides the reader with sufficient 
material to give him a comprehensive acquaintance with the inner spirit of 
one of the world’s great cultures and of a people which in the future will 
probably determine the destiny of the globe for better or worse. In some measure 
the problem of translating oriental terms into western language remains a bit 


thorny: “the nature” and “principle” are rather wooden, and “moral” fails 


to give the precise aesthetic and naturalistic flavor of the original. Incidentally, 
as things are now, this is a lot of book for the money. Wis Bes 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Sinn UND Sein: Eryn Puitosopuiscues Symposion. Edited by Richard Wisser. 
Tubingen, 1960. pp. xv-860. 


This is a United Nations-like symposium to which 50 internationally renowned 
thinkers have contributed, and with minor exceptions, they have all managed 
to keep to the point! The editor, Richard Wisser (University of Mainz) has 
performed a Herculean task—and has performed it effectively and efficiently— 
bringing together this array of present-day thinking on the “meaning of being” 
and the “being of meaning.” The contributions cover: meaning and the 
understanding of meaning, paths to the knowledge of Being, viewpoints of 
Being, transcending and transcendence, human freedom, value and reality, 
culture and spirit, and the structure and meaning of history. Space, however, 
prohibits a critical catalogue of all the authors. 

W. Jaeger, J. Maritain, J. Marias and R. Ricceur set the over-all theme 
with essays on the fundamental problems of philosophy as such. Then the 
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meanings of the word Sinn are explicated by J. E. Heyde, and since this term 
is nearly a Modewort in Germany today, this essay deserves special study. Karl 
Biihler assays the meaning-functions of Sprachgebilde, while L. Gabriel criticizes 
the meaning of truth in contemporary logistics and existentialism. With the 
motto cogito ergo sum, G. Funke excogitates the problems of Being and 
consciousness. A. Diemer contrasts the ontological question in Plato-Aristotle 
with that of Heidegger. F. Heinemann proposes a concrete phenomenology 
of appearance and being. Gabriel Marcel focuses on man before the God who 
has been declared dead; subtitle: Nihilism or Vieillissement? With an article 
designed as an epilogue to his book, /ch und Du, Martin Buber refocuses on 
the problem of intersubjectivity: there is a reciprocity in the orders of Being 
which indicates that the I-Thou relation is not restricted to the human Thou 
but pervades all nature right on up to God. The characteristic aspects of Asian 
thought regarding life, freedom and Being are presented by Nikam, Sharif, 
Radhakrishnan, Nishitani, and Suzuki. 

The section on the meaning of human existence and freedom includes 
contributions by W. E. Hocking, N. Abbagnano and Charlotte Biihler. The 
value section is introduced by W. H. Werkmeister with a precise and con- 
cinnitous essay on the meaning and being of values according to an empirical, 
naturalistic viewpoint. L. R. Siches investigates vital and situational aspects 
of value objectivity. E. G. Maynez probes the essential meaning of natural 
law and the legal principle of sufficient reason, while H. Schneider exposes 
the socio-philosophical meanings of legal and religious communities. 

The majority of articles are in German. Those in English are by C. Biihler, 
Radhakrishnan, Sharif, and Werkmeister. Those by L. de Raeymaeker and 
G. Berger are in French. Essays by A. J. Ayer, A. C. Ewing, and A. J. Toynbee, 
originally published elsewhere in English, appear in German. 

Under the title, ‘‘ Wertwirklichkeit und Sinnverstdndnis,” the editor himself 
contributed an excellent and comprehensive treatise dealing with the philosophy 
of Professor Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. The volume as a whole, a Festschrift 
in honor of Von Rintelen, reflects his philosophical Odyssey, his life-long 
efforts at international philosophic communication and confraternity. The 
motto from Plato’s 7th Letter: ek philosophias philoi, is therefore well chosen. 
Rarely in the history of publishing have so many outstanding thinkers from 
all parts of the free world been included in one volume. The whole ably reflects 
all shades of interpretation of crucial problems in philosophy. J. B. 
University of Mainz 


WIRKLICHKEIT UND WIRKLICHKEITEN. Von Wilhelm Weischedel. Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1960. pp. 286. 


This volume is a collection of lectures and articles by Professor Weischedel 
of the Freie Universitat in Berlin. The essays deal with many different problems, 
such as metaphysics, theology, art, music, ethics, and jurisprudence. A con- 
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tinuous theme runs underneath this diversity: the problem of reality in general 
and of human existence in particular. A student of Martin Heidegger, Professor 
Weischedel relates all his philosophical meditations to the fundamental problem 
of the existence of man in the world. 

The most extensive essay in this volume is on Pascal, whose analysis of the 
human situation anticipates that of many modern thinkers. Pascal’s Pensées 
disclose the abyss into which we sink when we attempt to understand our 
being. We see the gap between the essence of man, and our factual existence 
(26). The phenomenological disclosure of this contradiction is through the 
experience of ennui. The experience of boredom reveals the emptiness of the 
self. Pascal finds that this contradiction is so fundamental in human nature 
that it cannot be bridged by human reason alone, as Descartes supposed (64). 
The solution to this existential paradox is through the supernatural habits of 
grace and faith (24). Pascal’s conclusion is thus in profound agreement with 
such “existential” thinkers as St. Augustine and Kierkegaard. Professor 


Weischedel’s analysis draws upon modern phenomenological notions, and offers 


a profound interpretation of this reflection by Pascal. 

Other essays in this work deal with such questions as philosophical theology. 
In existential fashion, the author distrusts the traditional rational sort of 
theology, with its arguments and logical distinctions. He replaces this with 
the discovery of the presence of God in human experience. He finds God 
implicit in the capacity of the world to be questioned (Fraglichkeit der Welt) 
(150). The essays on art find in art a revelation of the being (Sein) of things, 
of the essential nature of the depth of the world (180). The ancient Greek 
notion that art is the sign of the inspiration of the Muses in man’s work 
contains a profound symbolic truth, because art truly contains a divine 
principle (175). 

This volume by one of the most distinguished contemporary German 
philosophers offers much wisdom and meditation on man in his relation to 
the natural and divine worlds. P. J. W. M. 


FiLosoriA E STORIA DELLA Fivosoria. By Carlo Mazzantini. Bottega d’Erasmo, 
Torino, 1960. pp. xviii-389. 


Mazzantini’s book is written and conceived as a series of fifteen essays. After 
an introduction in which he espouses a form of metaphysical spiritualism or 
ontological personalism and which is really necessary in order to understand 
his thought, he concentrates his full attention on the problem of philosophy 
itself. What is philosophy for Mazzantini? ““To philosophize is not pure 
problematics; every problem is born of a certain certainty. It is not possible 
to reduce every certainty to a mere subjective state. At the center of human 
life there are some evident certainties, that is, objective truths that are 
subjectively lived.”” And according to the author it is the function of philosophy 
to put these truths in their proper light, to become aware of them and to 
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develop their virtualities. This is pure Neo-Scholasticism. Mazzantini’s intimate 
motivation seems to be the defense of universal truths: a defense which is 
scarcely original but which is a very serious effort. A. A. DeG. 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 


La BATAILLE bu “Cocrro.”’ Par Roger Lefévre. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1960. pp. 230. 12 N. Fr. 


The philosophy of Descartes arises from a single spiritual experience, “I think.” 
The latest work on Descartes deals with the dialectic of this internal experience. 
Professor Lefévre of the University of Lille, who is already well known for 
his previous books on the subject, provides a new interpretation of the itinerary 
which begins with doubt and which terminates in a complete rational explana- 
tion of the totality of experience. 

Like other recent scholars, Professor Lefévre emphasizes the completely 
rigorous, logical, and systematic character of Descartes’ thought. The mental 
act of liberty, that is, doubt, asserts itself (13). Consequently, the absolutely 
indubitable starting point of Descartes’ philosophy is this free spiritual act in 
which the existence of mind is disclosed. The author expresses this in somewhat 
Hegelian language by saying that the cogito is ‘‘the intuitive unity of the knower 
and the known” (134). The philosophy of Descartes is progressive (24), so 
this first certainty, that of self, produces a second certainty, that of God. The 
mind of man recognizes itself as finite by virtue of the presence of infinite 
mind, or God. Professor Lefévre interprets this notion also in terms which come 
from Hegel rather than from Descartes. According to the author, Descartes’ 
philosophy passes from my person to permanent impersonal thought (65). 
Descartes himself did not of course regard the mind of God as “impersonal 
thought.” The third certainty, that of the external world, is assured by God, 
who would not deceive us on so fundamental a point, but this study stops short 
of Descartes’ system of natural philosophy. 

Professor Lefévre’s interpretations are based throughout on the original texts 
of Descartes, particularly the correspondence. His account of Descartes’ spiritual 
battle of “I think” is so well documented in the notes that the reader can 
assure himself of its historical objectivity. If any fault may be found with the 
new interpretation, it is that it tends towards an idealism, and even a 
voluntarism, which is foreign to the philosophy of Descartes. ‘“‘Since an 
existence is thinkable by its essence, reality, for us, is a function of knowl- 
edge . . .,”” according to Professor Lefévre (128). Not only is this a non sequitur, 
but Descartes never supposed that reality is a function of knowledge. The 
author’s emphasis on the cogito as an act of spiritual freedom (68, 230) perhaps 
gives metaphysical importance to what was a mere moment in Descartes’ 
recovery of the world. These minor points do not diminish the great value 
of this new and objective historical study of the ever fascinating problem of 
the cogito. P. J. W. M. 
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Causauity. By Mario Bunge. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1959. pp. 
v-380. $7.50. 


In this work Professor Bunge analyzes the meaning of causation, and examines 
the claims that it applies without restriction (causalism) and that it is an out- 
moded fetish (acausalism). Furthermore, the analysis and examination is 
carried out in a rich philosophical and scientific context. 

The meaning of causation is set forth in terms of productivity, linearity, 
unidirectionality, and externality. The formal properties are stated in relational 
language—dyadic, irreflexive, transitive, and asymmetrical; but there is care 
to indicate that such properties cannot exhaust its meaning. Although one may 
agree that no satisfactory syntactical logical formulation can be presented, 
one may disagree that no satisfactory semantical logical formulation—one 
which would be solely epistemological and not have an ontological basis—can 
be presented. Surely, the assumption that “‘to the extent to which the causal 
principle works, it reflects not only a feature of our cognitive relation with 
reality, but a trait of reality itself” (58) is unwarranted on the grounds that it 
is necessary to the doing of science. Cannot causal language be justified on 
instrumental grounds—the grounds, namely, that some things can be manipul- 
ated so as to yield other things, and not conversely ? 

The examination of the claims of causalism and acausalism is thorough, and 
the resultant rejection is convincing. Perhaps one of the most important 
contributions of the work is the discussion of the undue narrowing of scientific 
law—and of various other kinds of law: taxonomic, pheomenological, 
statistical, etc.—to either causal or functional laws. 

The Ohio State University E.S. M. 


THe SEARCH FOR Orper. By Cecil 7. Schneer. Harper & Brothers, New York: 
1960. pp. xvii-398. 


The subtitle of this book, ““The Development of the Major Ideas in the Physical 
Sciences from the Earliest Times to the Present,”’ describes fairly well the con- 
tent of this text book, for which Henry Margenau has written a brief “‘Foreword.” 
The book is well organized; the style is simple and straightforward; and the 
author seems well qualified to deal with the development of the main ideas in 
physics from primitive mysticism to “science in the mid-twentieth century.” 
Numerous pictures and drawings illustrate the text. Accuracy and precision 
have been achieved to a remarkable degree. For all these reasons the book is 
highly recommended. 

However, one looks in vain for accounts of scientific cosmologies, the 
achievements in chemistry, and similar matters which also pertain to the 
‘physical sciences.”’ In brief, this is an excellent text in the history of physics, 
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with occasional excursions into other fields. Beyond casual remarks of a rather 
general nature there is little of a directly philosophical character in this book. 
W. H. W. 


Tue Sociotocy or CoLoniaAL Vircinia. By Morris Talpalar. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1960. pp. xi-371. $6.00. 


The author of this book attempts to subject the historical events occurring 
in colonial Virginia (1607-1776) to a kind of sociological interpretation through 
the utilization and application of sociological concepts and descriptions. He 
does this most successfully when presenting the materials describing the social 
changes in England, the rise of the aristocracy in colonial Virginia, and the 
labor base in the colony. In the discussion of the labor base, the subjects of 
indentured servitude and of chattel slavery are analyzed. These lend themselves 
well to an examination of the social processes of conflict, accommodation, and 
assimilation as made evident through the content seized from the historical 
events. The clash of social values between the Europeans, Africans, and Indians 
reveals the duality of ideologies, primitivism and civilization. Here also is 
depicted a forced accommodation of the Africans to slavery through the 
medium of fear and religion, in a sense comparable to the forced accommoda- 
tion of the castes to their several lots through occupation and religion. 

With all this, there is offered a good study of superordination and sub- 
ordination, both the indentured and the slaves having to submit to the 
proprietors of the land. The concept of status is elaborated upon, and there 
is a nice order involved here for the slaves who first were engaged in 
apprenticeship: from apprenticeship to indentured servitude to chattel slavery. 
The means employed for the reduction of status are listed as custom, statutory 
law, and judicial decision. How the slaves first became accommodated and then 
assimilated into the system of chattel slavery is well pictured. Security in the 
form of food, shelter, clothing, and medicine, and some gradual recognition 
of the slaves as human beings, albeit with childish minds, are shown as the 
principal agents of the above processes. The conclusion is reached that the 
institution of slavery proved to be the most effective medium for the mass 
transformation of primitivism to civilization. M. J. V. 


Tue LanocuaGE or Epucation, By Israel Scheffler. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1960. pp. vii-113. $5.50. 


In this brief but serious essay Professor Scheffler is again concerned with 
showing how the techniques of philosophic analysis may be used to clarify 
the definitions, slogans, metaphors and general concepts of education. His 
previous work, Philosophy and Education (Allyn and Bacon, 1958) was an 
anthology of educational writings designed to show what these techniques had 
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already accomplished. Now the author himself enters the field in order to relate 
systematically the “‘critical evaluation of assertions to the contexts in which 
they appear” and “‘to disentangle practical and moral issues from others with 
which they are confused.” He takes a definition of “curriculum,” for example, 
and appraises it critically in the light of categories and classifications which 
are in part his own composition. By “gaining insight into the logical anatomy 
of the species . . . and by dissecting such specimens (as curriculum, teaching, 
etc.)”’ he expects to pave the way for a more extensive application of scientific 
methods and findings to the problems of education. Such a development, he 
writes, would considerably enhance both the quality and professional standing 
of teachers: 


The degree to which teaching is supported by scientific research . . . 
is an important factor in determining its professional status. The 
continued development of such research and its application to teaching 
practice depends not only on the autonomous development of relevant 
sciences but on the continued willingness to apply such sciences to 
practice. It depends also . . . on the acknowledgment of the diverse 
orientations of teacher and researcher and on mutual understanding 
of their divergent goals. (105) 


There is great need in the theory and practice of education for the conceptual 
clarification, intellectual rigor and linguistic precision which analytical philos- 
ophy can introduce. The very definition of “teaching,” for example, has now 
become so amorphous as to convey all things to all men, so that it will absorb 
whatever construction the psychologist, the sociologist, the religionist or the 


educator cares to put on it. Again Professor Scheffler’s work aims at dispelling 


the vast amount of nebulous thinking which currently prevails concerning the 
extent to which teaching is a moral and artistic enterprise and the extent to 
which it is amenable to scientific investigation. However, as he himself admits, 
his contribution is really only a “hypothesis’’—another modest step along the 
rugged highway of critical analysis. Nor is the approach he favors particularly 
avant garde, for in many ways it is the same as the dialectic of Socrates, who 
sought conceptual understanding through the analysis of general terms. 

This book must be judged, therefore, as the first product of an able mind 
working hard on problems which have occupied the finest philosophic minds 
for centuries, while using certain analytic methods which have recommended 
themselves increasingly in recent years. Scheffler is to be commended on the 
high order of his bibliography (which includes Ryle, Stevenson, White, Quine, 
Popper, Collingwood and many other distinguished scholars) and particularly 
on his Introduction, which is as masterly a presentation of the links between 
logical analysis, philosophy, science and education as I have seen anywhere. 
Unfortunately, however, my distinguished colleague has an infelicitous and 
tortured style which reads too often like a translation from the German, and 
he insists on forcing me to accompany him on many an unnecessarily circuitous 
tramp through the brambles of his thoughts, in order to rescue a single small 
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bloom of an idea. In far too many instances the struggle is not worth the 
effort, because I find that he does a lot of reaching without achieving. Hence, 
it remains doubtful that this work will ever reach teachers and practitioners 
in education even indirectly. The esoteric idiom in which it is couched will, 
I fear, limit its circulation to those already within the cult. G. F. K. 
University of California 

Los Angeles 


Tue Nature oF Science. By David Greenwood. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. pp. xiii-95. $3.75. 


This volume consists of five essays: ““The Nature of Science,” “Concept 
Formation and Operational Definition,” “Quantitative Inductive Procedures,” 
“Causality and the Counterfactual Conditional,”’ and ‘““The Problem of Real 
Numbers.”” The use of unexplained technical terminology makes the book 
unsuitable for those who are not familiar with the literature concerning the 
logic of science. The vagueness, misunderstandings, and failure to develop any 
point carefully makes it unsuitable for those with such a familiarity. J. W. O. 


THE PxiLosopHy oF INORGANIC Compounps, By Peter Hoenen, S.7. West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, 1960. pp. vi-123. $1.45. 


This is an authorized translation of Part Three from Book Four of Fr. Hoenen’s 
Cosmologia, Sth edition, Gregorian University, Rome, 1956. The author 
examines twentieth-century theory in physical chemistry and finds that it 
frequently involves an assumption that in certain wholes—an atom, a molecule, 
a crystal—the elements retain the separate actual existence that they would 
have outside the wholes. This assumption is gratuitous since it is not involved 
in the deductions which are used in confirming the theory. Purged of this 
superfluous element, recent theory becomes “the scientific atomic theory.” The 
view that the elements in atoms, molecules, and crystals retain separate actual 
existences is a metaphysical theory of atomism, and its competitor is hylo- 
morphism. The book is principally concerned with the question of which 
metaphysical theory can “explain” the principles of the ‘scientific atomic 
theory,”’ and especially the nature of the unity of the wholes mentioned. 
Fr. Hoenen concludes that “hylomorphism furnishes the only ontological 
explanation of compounds [wholes].” 

The book discusses scientific theories in a fairly careful and detailed manner, 
and even accords to them a certitude which would surprise the scientists. It 
is refreshing to have Aristotelian metaphysics developed in such a context. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, however, this, and other metaphysical interpretations 
of scientific theories, remain unconvincing unless the latter are stated in a way 
that approximates an exact formalization. Until this is done it remains doubtful 
both that atomism is a gratuitous element in the views of scientists, and that 
with atomism the characteristics of wholes cannot be explained. J. W. Q. 
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Tue Gospet oF CONTRADICTION. By George Spies. Vantage Press, Inc., New 
York, 1960. pp. 121. $2.95. 


The “law of polarity is the fundamental law of nature and operates everywhere, 
from the atom up to human society.” “Life . . . is one grand symphony of 
contradictions played by nature on the instrument of polarity.”’ ““God is the 
undifferentiated center of every polarity.” ‘““The ultimate aim of our existence 
is permanent union with God or the undifferentiated.’’ These seem to be the 
leading notions in this congeries of autobiographical details and obiter dicta 
on many matters including capitalism, democracy, vegetarianism, psychic 
phenomena, “‘irreligious fundamentalists,” prohibition, immortality, art, and 


the “Universal Religion of Good Will.” J. W. O. 


Screntiric Basis FoR Worip CrvitizaTion: Unirary Fietp TuHeory. By 
Leo J. Baranski. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1960. pp. 653. $7.50. 


This book is an example of “‘Scientism”’ at its worst. The author is completely 
convinced that Science (with a capital S) alone possesses the answers to all 
the problems of humanity. Religion and philosophy are “‘cognitive disorders” 
or “unveridical reifications.” 

There are two potentially useful features in the book. There is a somewhat 
comprehensive history of science in general and of field theory in particular, 


which ought to be of value to students in this area. There is an elaborate 
discussion of the human nervous system and the application of field theory 
to it which again has scholarly merit. 

After all the elaborate “scientific”? build-up, however, the reconstruction of 
world civilization turns out to be depressingly unoriginal. Practically all the 
ideas can be found in existing Utopian literature or in current left-wing 
liberalism. Dr. Baranski is against capitalism, communism, nuclear warfare, 
poverty, and unhappiness—as well as religion. He is for science, world govern- 
ment, and the election to public office of none but scientifically trained experts. 
The distribution of the national income, for example, is to be entrusted to 
a group of economists who are to see that no one, including themselves, receives 
more than a fair share—whatever that is. 

The one novel suggestion is that for the furtherance of a “rich cognitive 
and instinctual life’? the new society is to encourage “‘romantic adventure” 
(sex experience), with or without matrimony but under the supervision of 
‘trained social scientists’’ who match the participants with IBM cards. 

No one will question Dr. Baranski’s right to his ideas, whether one agrees 
with them or not, but he would get a much more sympathetic hearing if he 
would express them in lucid, comprehensible English instead of a jargon, 
presumably considered “scientific,” which obscures rather than clarifies his 
reasoning. Like the rationalists and the social Darwinists before him, Dr. 
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Baranski is trying to convert a scientific theory into a social doctrine, but he 
needs a John Locke or a Herbert Spencer to do it for him. If there is a 
relationship between unitary field theory and Dr. Baranski’s blueprint for 
Utopia, I lost track of it in a polysyllabic jungle of technical terminology. 
Harvey Mudd College J. B. R. 


For Wuat Purpose? AN ANGRY AMERICAN’s APPEAL TO REASON. By james 
P. Speer. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1960. pp. 87. $2.50. 


On the dedication page a doubt is cast concerning the value of the book. 
The author’s words follow: 


This book is not dedicated to Winston Churchill, Paul Reynaud, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and the other 
statesmen who have seen the truth but lacked the courage in office 
to do anything about it. 


The author then proceeds in setting forth, under Scriptural headings of each 
chapter, his own exalted criticism of established governments, especially the issue 
of war. Granted that no nation ever has, or ever will fulfill the “perfect vision” 
of every individual, however exalted in intellectual acumen he may be, is it 
not rather amusing (if in truth it were not so pathetic) for any one unduly 
to criticise able statesmen, and to overlook the vast achievements of our great 
country which is “the envy of every other nation on earth”? M. G. 
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